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SELF - HELP 
is the 
BEST ANCHOR 


for 


See STORM or CALM 


(Now nearing completion) 


3rd and Clay Sts., Richmond, Va. 


All policyholders and Employees of the SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., 
INC., now know that a policy or connect ion with this Company is a blessing. All 
through the period of the great depression, like in ordinary times, each policyholder 
or claimant who had a claim for Disability or Death received payment immediately 
on presentation of claim in proper form. Likewise all employees have found their 
positions secure and compensation sure. These are the fruits of Self-Help; that is, 
placing premiums where Benefits and Employment are certain. Thousands can 
testify like the following: 


( 
Ne 


68 West Market St., 
Newark, N. J., 


April 29, 1931. 
Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


| congratulate you on the very splendid service you are render- 
ing your policyholders in the prompt payment of their claims. 
Accept my very best wishes for the continued success and growth 
of your company. 
Very truly yours, 


(Signed) A. A. PHILLIPS, M.D. 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office: 525-7-9 N. Second Street, Richmond, Va. 


LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Operating in Virginia, New Jersey and District of Columbia 
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In The Crisis’ New York City 


Shoppers’ 


Directory 


are listed stores and services that insure 
courtesy, efficiency and the highest appre- 
ciation of your patronage. 
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AUTOMOBILES 


KENNERLY AND PETERS 
The Ultra-Modern Garage 
Everything for the car 


41 West 144th St., New York City 
Edgecombe 9800 


ODIE N. JONES 
CARS TO HIRE (LA SALLE) 


PRICES REASONABLE 


Apt. 1-E 
77 WEST 127th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Phones Tillinghast 5-8016—MOnument 2-5170 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


GEORGE E. VOTING 


LICENSED EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


2143-2149 Seventh Ave. 
Near 127th St. (Room 107) 
NEW YORK CITY 





ee 


HABERDASHERS 


BELL & DELANY, INC. 


2292 Seventh Ave. New York 
Near 135th Street 


Haberdashers and Hatters 


QUALITY—SERVICE—FAIR PRICES 


Most complete line of Spring wears in the 
history of the shop. 


GUIRTY’S HAT SHOPPE 
Harlem’s Leading Colored 
HAT SHOPPE 
101 W. 135th Street 


(Near Lenox Avenue) 


New York City 


Join the 
N. A. A. C. P. 
To-day 


June, 1931 





JEWELRY and NOVELTIES © 


CATALOGUE FREE 


13-inch crying baby dolls $1.00 
We make beautiful brown skin dolls. 
Special Price to Agents, Stores, and Bazaars 


ART NOVELTY CO. 
Dept. G 


2403 Seventh Ave. New York City 


MRS. B. E. DE TOSCANO 


Oldest Colored Regalia Establishment in the City 
Designer and Dealer in 
BANNERS and FLAGS 
Badges, Jewels, Regalias 
Supplies all Societies 
Estimates Given 
Prices Reasonable 
35 W. (33rd St. 


2 New York City 
Established 1887 


Phone Bradhurst 4959 





LAUNDRIES 





Largest Negro Laundry in New York City 
A Service for Every Home 


THE BELSTRAT LAUNDRY, INC. 


51 W. 140th Street 
New York City 


Telephone Bradhurst 4282 


WHEN IN NEED OF 


HIGH-GRADE SERVICE 


CALL 
DUNBAR WET AND FINISHED 


STEAM LAUNDRY 
30 E. 135th St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone: TILlinghast 5-7349 


“Our Work Pleases the Critical” 


MILK WHITE LAUNDRY SERVICE 


349 W. 141st Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone BRadhurst 2-3612 


Service that Satisfies 


Superb Laundry Co., Inc. 


8 West 140th St. New York City 
Phone: BRadhurst 2-4309 








MERCHANDISE 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


Big opportunities, with new Plans and Ways 
to Make Money 


NEGRO BOOKS 


All kinds of books are being written about the 


Negro. What do you know about this important 
people? Write 


DUNBAR COMPANY 
222 W. 133rd St. New York City 


“Creations of Distinction” 


MME. A. M. EARLE 
2335 7th Ave New York City 
Street and Evening Gowns 
a Specialty 


MORTICIANS 


Phone Edgecombe 9049 Beautiful Chapel Free 


RODNEY DADE & BROS. 


Efficient and Reliable Service «x 
2244 Seventh Avenue New York City 
(Corner of 132nd St.) 


Prices to suit all 
Our references—anyone of the many we have served 


Tele.: Tlllinghast 5-8221 Notary Public 


LOUISE B. HART 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKER and EMBALMER 
Prompt Service Day or Night 


Moderate Prices 
2284 Seventh Ave. New York City 


H. Adolph Howell Funeral Church, Inc. 


The only dedicated Funeral Church in Harlem 
Astomobiles for hire for all occasions 


2332 Seventh Ave., New York City 


George E. West, Pres. 

Harold H. Hedgeman, Licensed Manager 
Telephone Audubon 9239 
MOTTO: “EFFICIENCY” 


0. G. Howell Evelyn Cooper Howell 
HOWELL & HOWELL 


Licensed Funeral Directors 
Prompt, Efficient Service 
Notary Public 
111 W. 132nd St. 


Tillinghast: 5-1394 
illinghast = ° 
New York City 


NORMAN B. STERRETT & SON 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


NOTARY PUBLIC 
2107 5th Ave. Tel. HArlem 7-8684 
Near 129th St. 


Experience Is the Best Teacher 
1904 1931 


Turner Undertaking & Embalming Co., Inc. 


Main Office: 107 W. 136th Street 
BRadhurst 2-0347 


BRANCH — a amine 
292 Livonia Ave. ammels, Long Islan 
aan x. Y. Far Rockaway District 
W. B. Carter, Mgr. Beach 84th St. 
Wm. Hill, Mer. 


New York 


ESTATE OF 


JAMES VEAL 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS AND EMBALMERS 
2492 Seventh Avenue New York City 


J. L. Perkins, Mer. Mrs. James Veal, Prop. 
Lady Attendant Res. 261 W. 137th St. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Phene: BRadhurst 2-9674 


MAMIE R. WHITE 
LICENSED UNDERTAKER — NOTARY PUBLIC 


Courtesy, Satisfaction and Economy 


Residence Office 
20 West 130th St. 2169 Fifth Avenuc 
Phone HArlem 7-4486 Phone Tlilinghast 5-8016 
NEW YORK CITY 


M. WILLIAMS 
Funeral Director 
Calls Promptly Attended To 
Lady Attendant 
24 E. 130th St. New York City 
(Formerly 216 W. 62nd St.) 
Phone Harlem 71-6490 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 








MUSIC STUDIOS 


Archer's Modern School of Music 


offers to the gencral public guaranteed courses in 
Jazz and Classical music at reasonable rates. 


PIANO—HARMONY & THEORY 
—PIPE ORGAN 


17 West 127th St. Phone HArlem 17-8792 


Private lessons by appointment 
Dudley Archer, Director 


‘The art of singing in more than one voice featured.” 


Mme. Hurd Fairfax Studios 


TEACHER OF VOICE AND PIANO 


Concerts and Recitals — Dates Open 
Assistant, Luther E. Jones—Concert Pianist and 
Organist 
Professional Accompanist—Recitals 
2335 - 7th Ave., Apt. 1, Phone BRadhurst 2-9797 
Correspondence Invited 


JARAHAL STUDIO 


113 W. 136th St. AUduben 3-9400 
ee Instructors in 


ANO—VIOLIN—VOICE 
LANGUAGES TAUGHT AND COACHED 


JARAHAL HALL—DIRECTOR 


Pupil of Enzo Bonzano 
12 years in Europe—Paris, Berlin, Milan 
REVELLA HUGHES—ASSISTANT 


INTER-RACIAL CLUB SALLY-LOU, Inc. 
Artistic Contacts—Excellent Food 
Hours 10 P.M. to 3 A.M. 
BASEMENT 


S. RANDOLPH MURRAY 


Instructor in 
Vocal Music and Sight Singing 
Evening Classes 


Studio at 267 W. 122nd St., New York City 
Phone Monument 2-8106 


A. EUGENE NIXON 
‘Music Instructor 
VIOLIN, VOICE AND PIANO 


Member of Nat'l Academy of Music 
Special Coaching for Recital Work 


Studio: 218 W. 137th St., New York City 
Phone Bradhurst 2-4686 


Harry—PRAMPIN—Laura 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Teaching 


String Piano Brass 
Lessons in Theory of Music 


131 W. 136th Street 
Audubon 3-1987 New York City 


SONOMA TALLEY 
Piano Voice Theory 
Special Summer Courses Offered 


79 St. Nicholas Place New York City 
Telephone BRadhurst 2-6027 


WADE’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
AFFILIATED INSTRUCTORS 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Courses in All Branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. A Special Course for Teachers. 
Certificates and Diplomas Awarded 
2078 SETS AVE. NEW YORK 


Phon Mme E. G. Wade, Directress 
Tillinghast 5- 5462 H. C. Coley, Business Mer. 


To the Out-OfTown Buyer 


Listed in The Crisis New York 
City Shopper’s Directory 
You will find the best in merchandise 


and service. Dealers will be glad to 
answer your inquiries and fill your mail 


REAL ESTATE 


ANTILLEAN HOLDING CO., INC. 
Augustine A. Austin, President 
167 W. 145th Street 
New York City 


Tel. Edgecombe 3937-3938 


S. J. COTTMAN 
Real Estate Operator 


City and Suburban Property 
Co-operative Apartments 


2303 Seventh Ave., New York 
Phone Bradburst 1048 


Cc. D. KING 


Real Estate, Insurance, Mortgages, 
Property Management 


146 W. 138th Street 
New York City 


Telephone Bradburst 3517 





__ RESTAURANTS _ 


ELLERBE’S 
TEA ROOM and RESTAURANT 


Strictly Tlome Cooking 
Regular Dinners 
We Also Specialize in Home Made Pies, 
Cakes and Ice Cream 
Open from {tf A.M. to 1§2:30 Midnight 


205 W. 130th St. New York City 
Near 7th Ave. Phone Bradhurst 0662 


GOLDEN ARROW PARADISE 
LUNCHEONETTE 


Harlem’s Newest and Finest Place to Eat 
All Baking Done on Premises 


2183 7th Ave. New York 


Chas. Scarlett, Proprietor 
Lester Reid, Manager 


if you are one of those who desire a_ real 
home-like 4 oy eat 


BOARD 


MRS. HARDING’S 
DELICIOUS SOUTHERN COOKING 
Dinners by week FIVE DOLLARS 

Ideal for Students 
Direct Transportations to the University 
409 Edgecombe Ave., Apt. 3C 
For Reservations: call BRadhurst 2 - $394 


Mention THE CRISIS as a favor to our advertisers and to us 


Meals served from 
9 A.M. to 11:30 P.M, 


THE SILVER SPOON 


Henry T. Poindexter, Prop, 
Home Cooking A Specialty 


2357 Seventh Ave., New York, N, Y, 


"SCHOOLS 


| EDUCATE YOUR CHILD | 
At the Mary Edwards Johnson Schools 


Boarding Schools for Refined 
Colored Children 


Under 12 years of age 
2042 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y, c. 
(cor. 126th St.) 
Mrs. J. C. Young, Principal, 


Girls 12 years and up 
37 TUCKAHOE ROAD, YONKERS, 
NEW YORK 
Mrs. Mary E. Johnson, Principal 
Capable Teachers. Everything Modern, 
Open for Inspection, and Enrollment. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


THERE ARE $ $ $ 
IN PICTURES 
We give correspondence 
lessons in all branches 
of modern ori: 
Camera given FREE 
a now for informa- 

ion. 


CYRUS SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
461 Lenox Avenue, New York City 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tar 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 

respondence students 


“198 West 134th St., New York City 


SERVICE, 


HUNT PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers to Particular People 
34 W. 136th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Tillinghast 5-9695 


STEPHENS’ AGENCY 


A. W. & J. E. Stephens 
INSURANCE 


2297 Seventh Avenue 
At 135th Street 
EST. 1921 Phones Tillinghast 5-4315 & 5-9089 


Portraits of Distinction 


Stewart’s Photo Studio 


Theatricals, Weddings, Reproductions 
Enlargements and Hand Coloring 
Sittings may be arranged at your home or Studio 
Open Sundays and Holidays 


2144 5th Ave., New York City 
Near Corner of 131st Street 
Phone: Tillinghast 5-1652 


IMPORTANT NOTICE? 


If you have subscribed to THE CRISIS 
and have not received your magazine, 
please notify The Crisis, Circulation 
Department immediately. 
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THE. CRISIS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


A Record of the Darker Races 


w.E. B. Du Bors, Eprror IRENE C. MALVAN, BUSINESS MANAGER 


Tue Crisis was founded in 1910 and is the official organ of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. It is conducted by an 
Biitorial Board, consisting of W. E. B. Du Bois, Editor-in-chief, Walter White, Herbert J. Seligmann and Rachel Davis Du Bois. 











Contents for June, 1931 


Volume 2! No. 6. 


Whole No. 248 


Studio 


ty 


RISIS 
zine, 
ation 


Page 
COVER. An Egyptian Pharaoh of B. C., 3000. Berlin Museum. 


AS THE EAGLE SOARS 
AS THE CROW FLIES 


DECORATION FOR EDWARD SILVERA’S “MOTHER.” By Lois 
N. Jones 


A DEBATE ON THE RELIGION OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 


Clarence Darrow 
Bishop Robert E. Jones 
A Note by the Editor 


A Clear and Frankly Stated Difference of Opinion on Religion Among 
American Negroes by a White Champion of Their Rights and a 
Colored Bishop. 

POST-BELLUM-PRE-HARLEM. By Charles W. Chesnutt 


The Dean of Negro Fiction Writes of the Beginning of His Work 
and His Point of View and Contrasts It With the Harlem Literary 
School. 


SISTER CAROLINE SEXTON. By Eugene M. B. Lee. With Car- 
toon by John Henry Adams 
A Study of a Negro Evangelist. 
FIGHTING THE COLOR BAR IN ENGLAND. By Herbert J. 
Seligmann 
A Note on the Color Line in England, Especially in Prize-Fighting. 


TWO MEN OF NEGRO BLOOD. Illustrated. 


George W. Lucas. By Mary White Ovington 
Casely Hayford 


Black Workers for the Common Good on Both Sides of the Atlantic. 
THE POET’S PAGE. Poems by Thomas Jefferson Flanagan, Anita 
Scott Coleman, Alice Ward Smith, Grace E. Barr, Sophy Mae Bry- 
son, Helna Issel, Polly Mae Hall, Lillian Byrnes and Gale 
Wilhelm 
ALONG THE COLOR LINE. [Iilustrated 
Condensed News of Colored Folk the World Over. 
Pee AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Milton S. J. 
right 
An International Survey by a Negro Student of Heidelberg University, 
Germany. 


N. A. A. C. P. BRANCH ACTIVITIES. By Robert W. Bagnall. 
Illustrated 


POSTSCRIPT. By W. E. B. Du Bois 


Discussion of Religion, Mordecai Johnson, Ida Wells Barnett, Tuske- 
gee, Mc. Hoover and the Negro and Educational Discrimination 
Against Black Citizens. 


OUR READERS SAY 








Iu Cums is published monthly and copyrighted by the National Association 
N the Advancement of Colored People at 69 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
py 15 cents a copy, $1.50 a year. Foreign subscriptions $1.75. 
e of expwation of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. When 
subscription is due a blue renewal blank is enclosed. The address of a 
er may be changed as often as desired, but both the old and new 


Tue Crisis for July, 1931, 
will be an Jndustrial and Economic 
Number. There will be a sym- 
posium with contributions by Will 
Herberg, one of the Communist 
Editors of the Revolutionary Age; 
and Albon L. Holsey, founder of 
the Negro chain store system. 


There will be reviews of two 
books bearing on the economic 
condition of the Negro, “The 
Coming of Industry to the South,” 
published by the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, and “The Social Condi- 
tions of Negroes in Pittsburgh.” 


The August Number of THE 
Crisis will be our Twentieth An- 
nual Education Number. In ad- 
dition to statistics covering Ne- 
groes in higher education, it will 
have six articles criticizing favor- 
ably and unfavorably Negro edu- 
cation. They will include a sum- 
ming up of his current criticism 
by Carter G. Woodson. 


The October number of THE 
Crisis is our annual Children’s 
Number which will be published 
September 15. There is no 
charge for pictures inserted in this 
number but we cannot promise to 
print more than a few of those 
received. Pictures, to insure con- 
sideration, should be sent to us not 
later than August 15. 





address must be given and two weeks’ notice is necessary. Manuscripts and 
drawings relating to colored people are desired. They must be accompanied 
by return postage and while Tue CRIsIs uses every care it assumes no 
responsibility for their safety in transit. Entered as second class matter 
November 2, 1910, at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the act of 
March 3, 1879, and additional second class entry at Albany, N. Y 
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Captain Kidd’s Treasure Trove 


Lay Buried 


on an Island 


NW 


program 
ENRICHES EVERY MAN AND BOY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
West 135th Street Branch, 181 W. 135th 
St. With dormitory 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Glenarm Branch, 2800 Glenarm St. 
With dormitory 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Center Avenue Branch, Center Ave. at 
Francis St. With dormitory 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Carlton Avenue Branch, 405 Carlton 
Avenue. With dormitory 


GERMANTOWN, PHIL., PA. 
West Rittenhouse Branch, 132 W. Rit- 
tenhouse St. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
726 W. Division St. 


Fraternal Hospital School 


Offers three years’ course to High School Grad- 
uates in General Nursing to young women, be- 
tween the ages of 19-35, in an accredited school, 
modern class rooms, Ideal Nurses Residence with 
Tennis Court. Uniforms and Text books furnished, 
elso affiliation with 300 bed Hospital. 


Apply to Supt. 
42 Dorsey St.,. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


The Whittaker Memorial Hospital 


accredited school for nurses 


Offers a three year course in general nursing to 
High School graduates over eighteen years of age; 
monthly cash allowance. 


Apply to M. R. Holmes, R.N. 
Supt. of School of Nursing 
1014 29th STREET NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


— 
can College ef Sur- 
geons. Free tuition, 


eation, 1,000 
Big “Snot 
uates admitted. 


Write to, Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. 
Supt. of Nurses 


Burret Memoriat Hosprrat 
Roanoke, Va. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Dryades Street Branch, 2220 Dryades St. 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Forster Street Branch, 628 Forster St. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Twelfth Street Branch, 1816 12th St. 


With dormitory 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Water Street Branch 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Pine Street Branch, 2846 Pine Boulevard 
With dormitory 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Hunton Branch, 1618 Church St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
3763 Wabash Avenue, With dormitory 


E. W. Wainwright #450" 


Licensed 


UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 


CHAPEL 2==..... 
[ Complete Funerals $150 | 


MAIN OFFICE 
162 W. 136th St., N. Y. City 
PHONE, EDG.—4-1086 
BRANCH OFFICE 
173 Main St., Nyack, N. Y. 
PHONE, NYACK 1039 


ARTISTS’ BUREAU, The Crisis 


69 Fifth Ave., New York City 


ARTISTS’ DIRECTORY 


MAUD CUNEY-HARE (Lecturer, pianist and 
Folklorist.) Costume recitals of Creole mus, 
“The Aframerican in the Allied Arts,” For 
terms: 43 Sheridan Street, Jamaica Plain, Bos. 
ton, Massachusetts. oe 


WILLIAM H. RICHARDSON (Concert Bari. 
tone; teacher of singing). Songs and operatic 
arias in costume. Successful appearances through. 
out the United States and West Indies, 25 
Huntington Avenue, Room 208, Boston, Mass, 


JAY PERRY (Danseur). With Allied Arts 
Players. Specializing in tone poems of Negro 
spirituals. Interested in Southern tour. Address: 
57 Sawyer Street, Boston, Mass. c/o Sonya 
Koretnor, 


SONOMA C. TALLEY (Concert pianist: 
teacher of piano, voice and theory). Recitals 
arranged. For summer studio rates. Address: 
79 St. Nicholas Place, New York City. (Tele. 
phone, BRadhurst 2-6027.) 


WESLEY I. HOWARD (Violin virtuoso), In. 
structor of violin, Hampton Institute. Post 
Graduate, New England Conservatory of Music, 
Experience in symphony and concert orchestras, 
Address: Box 200, Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Virginia. 


LUVENA WALLACE DETHRIDGE (Co. 
cert soprano). Open dates for recitals. Address; 
Richmond, Indiana. (Telephone 2424.) 


HELEN HAGAN (Concert pianist). Bachelor 
of Music, Yale University and graduate from the 
Scola Cantorum, France. Has returned to the 
concert stage. Recital schedule in preparation, 
Park Square Building, Morristown, N. J. 


ORRIN C. SUTHERN (Concert organist). 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Cleveland. Col- 
league of the American Guild of Organists. 
Address: 10214 Adams Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Telephone Henderson 8302.) 


JOSEPH H. DOUGLASS, (Violinist). Rendi- 
tions of own compositions on scenes at a gia 
Camp Meeting. Now booking—Season 1931-32. 
Address: 1806 11th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


FLORENCE COLE- TALBERT, (Soprano). 
Operatic Arias. Full recital programs. For En- 
gagement schedule write: 531 Mississippi Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


MINNIE BROWN (Soprano; teacher of voice). 
Recitals arranged. 165 West 136th Street, New 
York City. (Telephone AUdubon 3-8128.) 


EUGENE L. HENRY—(Writer of Songs and 
Music Publisher.) Ultra-modern concert ar- 
rangements of popular music. QRS. player 
piano rolls, 75c.; Sheet Music, 30c. Main office: 
15 W. 99th Street, New York City. 


THOMAS MILLARD HENRY, Lecturer and 
Agent. Slides on Africa, Haiti and United States. 
Negro Achievement: The Past Told With Pic- 
tures on the Screen. Outfits for sale. 225 W. 18th 


St., New York City. 


Additional inf orma- 
tion about Artists registered 
in this Directory may be ob- 
tained through The Crisis 
free Information Service 


Please include my name in THE CRISIS ARTISTS’ DIRECTORY. Inclosed is $ 


for. . ...-insertions. 


““(aumber of) 


Profession ... 


Address (street) .........c0.....eceereeroereren® 
(City & state) 
Telephone . 
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THE NATIONAL NEGRO 
HYMN 


“Lift Every Voice and Sing” 
By James Weldon & J. Rosamond Johnson 
Order Copies Today for Your School, 

Church, Lodge and Home. 
Male or Mixed Voices—15c. 
100 copies—$12.50. 
Song, Voice and Piano—s5c. 


OUR SIX 
OTHER BEST SELLERS 


The Peanut Vendor (Cuban Sensation) 
parade of the Wooden Soldiers 

| (World-Famous March) 
African Lament . (Wonderful New Ballad) 
The Glow Worm (Unusual Song Classic) 
Song of the Islands (Hawaiian Success) 
Down South (American Characteristic) 


Price—Wc a copy 


Edw. B. Marks Music Co. 


Dept. C. 


9293 W. 46th St. 
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BEAUTY ? 


No, we cannot all be beautiful 
but we can be neat and attrac- 
tive. Let Mrs. Lyons show you 
how. 
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[J your Hair is Dry and Wiry or if you are 
* bothered with Falling Hair, Dandruff, Itch- 
ing Scalp or any Hair ‘trouble, We want you to 
tty a jar of EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER. 

¢ Remedy contains medical properties that 
80 to the roots of the Hair, stimulate the 

in, helping nature do its work. Leaves the 
hair soft and silky. Perfumed with a balm of 
a thousand flowers. The best known remedy 
for Heavy and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. 

Iso restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 
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ted States. 
With Pic- 
25 W. 18th 
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el 
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PRICE SENT BY MAIL, 50c. 
10c. Extra for Postage 


| 


AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple Oil, 1 Sham- 
poe, 1 Pressing Oil, 1 Face Cream and 


Direction 
ion ca Selling. $2.00, 250 Extra 


S. D. LYONS 


316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 













June, 1931 








New York City 
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Classified Advertising 


in The Crisis is a national notice that 
enlists attention of the highest-type 
readers. 


Now is the time to advertise for that 
summer job, to secure transient room- 
ers and to help readers choose their 
vacation spot. 








ROOMS AND RESORTS 


Fifteen sunny rooms with all modern conveni- 
ence—immense piazza and grounds—the best food 
and all you can eat—wonderful bathing, near 
amusements, car line to Portland. Room and 
beard $18 a week. Address: Mrs. Rose E. Cum- 
a 110 Portland Ave., Old Orchard Beach, 

e. 





The Wilson Cottages, Little Boar’s Head, N. H. 
Cottages conveniently located on main avenue 
within walking distance of beach—hot and cold 
water, electric lights, screened piazzas. Home 
cooking. Terms: $18 per week. (August) $21 per 
week. Miss M. A. Wilson, Proprietress, 23 Will- 
ington Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





At 12 Waumbeck Street, Boston, Mass., you 
can get pleasant, cool, airy rooms by day or 
week. Tourists accommodated. Rates reason- 
able. Address E. Jane Brown, 12 Waumbeck 
St., Boston’ (Rox), Mass. 





To Sub-Let—Five Room Apartment during 
summer; desirable for 4 or 5 summer students. 
Address Box 105, The Crisis, 69 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 





Wanted—Young woman, preferably summer 
school student, to share three room comfortable 
apartment in restricted location. Address Box 
bt The Crisis, 69 Fifth Avenue, New York 

ity. 





EDUCATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF DESIGNING AND DRESSMAKING, 
Pattern Making, French Draping, Grading, Cutting, 
Fitting and Tailoring, Chair cover and drapery 
making. Pupils given finest of training. MME. 
LA BEAUD’S STUDIO, 208 W. 122nd St., Tele- 
phone Monument 2-4177, 








THE PHILLIS WHEATLEY ASSOCIATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“NOT AN INSTITUTION—A HOME” 
135 Guest Rooms for Women and Girls 
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The Phillis Wheatley Association. nese doors are 
never closed to worthy girls. 


Cleveland is now one of the largest educational 
centers in America. Why not attend school here? 

The Phillis Wheatley Association offers private 
rooms from $3.75 to $7.00 per week. Its cafeteria 
is one of the finest east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Desk and elevator service twenty-four hours. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 
4450 Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 









IMMACULATELY CLEAN 


3 to 13 West 136th Street 





HOTEL ROCKLAND 


LARGEST COLORED HOTEL IN NEW YORK CITY 
HOT AND COLD WATER IN EACH ROOM 
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HEALTH SEEKERS PARADISE 


Asheville, N. C. ‘“‘In the Land of the Sky.” 
World famous health resort; 2300 ft. above the sea. 


Is a land of beauty, a land of grandeur and of 
everchanging irresistible lure. 

The wonderful climate is a fine aid in the treat- 
ment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Private accommodations for carefully selected in- 
cipient cases, sanatorium accommodations for ad- 
vanced cases. Write: DR. L. O. MILLER 

Asheville, N. C. 


FERN ROCK CAMP 


In the Palisades Interstate Park 


Fern Rock is a well-equipped camp which provides 
wholesome, out-of-door life for Grade and High School 
girls of all ages, under experienced leadership. Young 
business and industrial girls will also find it an ideal 
place for a restful vacation. Short period and all summer 
camping. Weekly rates, July $8.00—Aucust $10.00. Write 
for booklet. Mrs. MaBelle White Williams, Director. 


The Y. W. C. A. of the City of New York 
179 W. 137th St. Audubon 7900 








COURTEOUS SERVICE 


SPECIAL RATES: DAILY OR WEEKLY 
Phone Harlem 9622 


New York, N. Y. 
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As the Eagle Soars 


Thou has left behind 


Powers that will work for thee,—air, earth, and skies! 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 


That will forget thee; thou hast great allies; 


Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH in his Ode 
To Toussaint L’Ouverture. 


As the Crow Flies 


We are trying to keep from smiling 
too broadly over the plight in which 
Governor Bilbo and his little rotten 
borough of Mississippi find themselves. 
They are not only Five Million Dollars 
in debt but they are getting the distinct 
impression that lynching is not a good 
investment. 

e 

Every time you ate a can of Campbell 
soup you helped Mr. Dorrance of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and else- 
where to accumulate a little nest egg of 
One Hundred Fifteen Million Dollars, 
which he didn’t need and died and left. 

= 

America has its magnificencies and 
its absurdities, and they are usually 
close together. There is the Empire 
State Building, highest in the world, 
and rising shining and pure, straight 
toward God. And then suddenly it 
ends in a cheap advertising stunt. 

S 

We have got a little colored King in 
town from Siam and we are all 
a-twitter. He is living up in White 
Plains with a little brown wife. And 
we trust that that God-forgotten burg 
will not segregate them. 

€ 


Hand us the Cleveland Press for 
prize dumbness. It blames the homicide 
rate of the South on the Negro because 
of the 150 murdered folk in Memphis, 
in 1930, 122 were black! 


Ask an easy one. 


General Hines is scared. He says 
that the world war cost us $22 thousand 
million and if we aren’t careful, we will 
spend the same amount for pensions. 
Good. So long as the people who piled 
up wealth out of the filth and waste of 
war, pay the bill. 

€ 


Why did Spain have a revolution? 
Seventy-six per cent 
of the Spaniards own 74%4% of the 
land. 

7 


The turgid stream of Republican 
Government now runs unchecked (at 
least by little Kinglets) from Vladivo- 


stock to Oporto. 


Evidently England finds Ramsey 
Macdonald’s frying pan considerably 
cooler than the fire which Baldwin and 
Churchill are trying to light. 


Partial naval disarmament, according 
to the Treaty of London, will cost us 
One Billion Dollars. At this rate, we 
shall never be able to afford complete 
disarmament. 

e 


There are a good many wise people 
in the United States who are under the 
definite impression that the difference 
between Thompson and Cermak is very 
nearly the difference between tweedle- 
dum and tweedle-dee. 


When the last convention of Russian 
youth was told that we were making 
work for the idle in America by using 
laborers with snow shovels instead of 
machines, they wisely suggested that we 
try spoons. 

a 


When is dumping not dumping? 
When Americans want to sell surplus 
wheat to Europe. When is dumping 
horrible, fiendish, and a threat to the 
foundations of the universe? When 
Russia wants to sell surplus wheat 
anywhere. 

€ 


The Pullman Company has issued 
seven books of facts to laud the 1ooth 
Anniversary of their founding. They 
mention and picture everything on 
earth, except the Pullman Porter. 


What we really would like to live to 
see would be the three great Races pic- 
tured in the nation’s geographies, by 
Paul Robeson, Sun Yat Sen and Calvin 
Coolidge. 

e 


After all, let’s be fair about it! 
What would you expect of a town that 
has the Chicago Tribune and the 
Herald Examiner for breakfast every 
morning ? 
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Pe of the soft brown arms 3 
1} think of you today. : 
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The slow wrinkling’ brow, 
Mother of the hands that to il. 


| chant your glory now. 
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HE Negroes as a class are the most 

religious people in America. They 
are never too poor to raise money to 
build a new church, and however the 
white people may feel about wages and 
race segregation, they are always ready 
to contribute to a Negro church. I 
have attended their services on New 
Year’s Eve and other occasions and 
noted their religious fervor often reach- 
ing hysteria. Like most revivals, no 
word of reason or fact or philosophy is 
heard. The occasion is a religious orgy. 
Expressions such as, “Praise the Lord,” 
“Glory Hallelujah” and the like are 
shouted at the tops of their voices. These 
words are seldom connected with any 
comprehensible sentence. If they have 
no meaning, they at least stir the auditors 
to an emotion not unlike any other 
revelry. It is not idle curiosity that 
draws me to one of these orgies. For 
many years I have held the opinion that 
the Negroes are a long-suffering people, 
and in spite of my own views on re- 
ligions questions I cannot deny a feel- 
ing of satisfaction that for a time they 
seem to forget their disabilities and 
troubles. I know that this self- 
hypnotism is like any other narcotic, 
dangerous when taken in too large doses. 
I know that, after the exaltation, depres- 
sion must come and that the net result 
is injurious and brings more pain than 
pleasure. 

I would be the last one to interfere 
with their religious orgies, and I am in- 
clined to believe that for some of the 
revelers the few hours of forgetfulness 
are worth the price. But I am inter- 
ested in the Negro as a “race” or a 
“people,” and cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that their slow and painful struggle 
for greater opportunities would be made 
easier if they were less religious. The 
development of any people is greater 
in proportion to their dependence on 
reason, and an ability to face the facts, 
however hard the facts may be. 

Assuming that there is a God, what 
reason has the Negro to praise him? 
Is God his friend? If so, why has he 
made the Negroes the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water through all the 
long and dreary past? And why is it 
that even today men and women of 
courage and intellect are forced to de- 
gradation and humiliation because of the 
color or fancied color of their skin? 
God could change it all in the twinkling 
of an eye. In fact, it was only by his 
will that this suffering was ever forced 
upon the black man. 

I can understand the causes that made 
the Negro religious. During his long 
servitude in bondage he was taught re- 
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The Religion of 


CLARENCE DARROW SAYS 


This number of Tue Crisis is not 
only devoted to the question of 
religion among us, but the initial 
article is by a tried and true friend 
of the Negro race, Clarence Darrow, 
who is at the same time a Radical in 
religion and most other things. 


ligion. He was closely watched to pre- 
vent the growth of any organization that 
might by chance teach him independence. 
There was only one place where he and 
his kind could meet, and this was the 
church. The masters knew that he 
could learn no sedition there. Together 
with other ideas he was industriously 
taught the text: “Servants, obey your 
master.” The church needed no super- 
vision. It was supported by the whites. 
Its influence was safe and good. The 
colored man learned to sing and pray. 
He was taught his place, and he learned 
it well. Even after the Civil War, when 
his legal freedom was assured, the 
Negro had no place in the leading 
churches. There were white churches 
and colored churches, and there could 
be no common communion even in the 
worship of God. The white people 
helped the Negro build his churches, 
and even his Y. M.C.A.’s, but these 


were _“Jim-Crow” churches and “Jim. 
Crow” Y. M. C. A.’s, although both wor. 
shipped the same God and read the same 
book. It is not possible that the whites 
would exclude them on earth but would 
associate with them in Heaven. Those 
who believe in excluding them from 
white churches and white Y.M.C. A’; 
will of course expect them to keep thei 
place in Heaven and expect God to 
treat them no better there. Those 
Negroes who go to Heaven will g0 to 
a “Jim-Crow” Heaven, and of cours 
the whites will take the choice of places 
in the hereafter as they do now, |f 
there is a God he must know and ap- 
prove of all of this. It is perfectly 
plain that if there is a God, and he 
holds man and his destiny in the hollow 
of his hand, then this God is white 
No one would ever conceive that this 
God was black. What can the Negro 
expect of a white God who has already 
countenanced and approved of his place 
of servitude through the ages? Will he 
do any better or differently in Heaven 
than he has upon the Earth? 

Of course it is only fair to say that 
one great church, the Catholic, does not 
discriminate against the Negro. This 
church has earned the respect of the 
Negro and there is every reason for the 
tendency of the Negro religionist toward 
Catholicism. Every observer of the 
Negro knows that he spends too much 
of his meager income on the church. 
In our big cities they are trying to 
imitate the whites. Not only have some 
of the organizations succeeded in build- 
ing elaborate churches, but, I am in- 
formed, they have “paid” choirs. While 
tens of thousands are standing in bread 
lines, the contributions to extravagant 
churches go on. It is not easy for 
an outsider to see how any luxury or ex- 
travagance is needed for the worship 
of God. 

The Negroes need almost everything 
that modern civilization demands. They 
have but one medical school in all the 
South. They are almost without hosp 
tals. They have reached the point where 
they can not much longer rely upon the 
aid of the whites. They have alreaty 
come to be competitors of the whites m 
industry, and even in the professions 
literature and art. They must soon £0 
“on their own.” Their future progres 
needs education, opportunity. intelligence 
and, above all, courage. The Negt, 
like the rest, must look out for thi 
world. Before he robs himself to ™ 
crease the extravagance of the church, 
he should ask the simple question: 
What has his God and the church dont 
for him? 
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which will be the major force in his 
attaining ultimately his rightful place 
in the brotherhood of man. It is 
asy to find fault with the Christian 
Church, for it is a man-made institu- 
tion; but we can find no fault with the 
girit, purpose and ideals of Jesus 
Christ who is after all the crux of the 
Christian Religion. It should always 
be kept in mind in our apprais- 
ing Christianity that it is not neces- 
sarily a creed, nor a tradition, nor a 
bok of philosophy. Christianity is in 
the truest sense the religion of a Person. 
This Person is primary and the dis- 
tinguishing point of Christianity from 
the other religions of the world. So in 
appraising the value of Christianity we 
must recognize the personality of Jesus 
Christ as the one controling force. 
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The American Negro 


BISHOP R. E. JONES SAYS 


Robert Elijah Jones, Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
represents the best traditions of the 
Negro pulpit. He is a man of 
education, trained at Bennett College 
and Gammon Theological Seminary. 
He was born in North Carolina in 
1872 and has been pastor and editor 
of the SOUTHWESTERN CHRISTIAN 
ApvocaTE, and was elected to the 
bishopric in 1920. His personal 


character has been of the highest 
and his devotion to his church and 
race unquestioned, 





social order. These facts which can- 
not be disputed are due very largely to 
organized Christianity which has been 
free to influence the life of this people. 
With Christianity came a new sense of 
social and moral obligations. It has 
been responsible for many of the re- 
formations; reforms in prisons, social 
conditions and attitudes of man toward 
man. Christianity has founded the 
great missionary societies and this has 
been more than a propaganda move- 
ment. It has been the dynamic of civi- 
lization for human uplift. 

Jesus Christ was simple, sincere and 
direct. We think of Him too much in 
those phases of His life that were meek 
and lowly, but He could be severe in 
His denunciation of sin and unright- 
eousness, unreality in religion and bar- 





riers in social orders. He recognized 
none of the arbitrary distinctions which 
men have set up. His attitude shows a 
true democracy. True enough He did 
not condemn slavery as such, but men 
have been made free only where His 
teachings and examples have been ex- 
ploited. He did not seek to undermine 
forms of government prevailing in His 
day, but tyrannies and autocracies have 
not survived where Christianity has 
been preached. Someone has well said 
that Christianity has unintentionally 
but inevitably been the source of the 
Chinese Revolution. All tyranny has 
a right to fear the oppression and dis- 
regard of the lowly in the light of the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. He did not 
proclaim a new social order, but the 
upheaval of the present day which is 
shaking the very foundations of civili- 
zation would never have come about 
had it not been for the vision of men 
and women expressing the spirit and 
purpose of Jesus Christ which guaran- 
tees to all men equal rights and equal 
opportunities. 

Not only has organized Christianity 
espoused and promoted equality and 
freedom, it has done more; it has not 
only been a spiritual movement but in- 
vestments of millions of dollars have 
been poured out by the devotees of 
Jesus Christ to make workable His 
plan and philosophy of life. Not only 
has the church given millions, but it 
has given more. It is a beautiful page 
in the chapter of Christian missions 
which tells the story of Cravath, 
Braden, George Hubbard and Wilbur 
P. Thirkield and others who wrought 
mightily for the Negro and for all 
oppressed people. Organized Christian- 
ity through the leadership of Jesus 
Christ has blessed all human uplift 
movements. It takes something of the 
fanaticism and zeal of religion to face 
race prejudice, social barriers, economic 
handicaps, ‘ignorance, superstition and 
backwardness. 

Politics is entirely too practical for 
righting social wrongs. Giving due 
credit for all the effort of Abraham 
Lincoln and the Republican Party in 
the freedom of the Negro, yet let it 
never be forgotten that it was the 
Christian people and the thunderous 
appeal of the pulpit of America that 
put the urge into the Republican Party 
and even into Lincoln. 

The Negro has gotten far more out 
of the Church than he ever has from 
politics. The Negro’s achievement in 
the political whirlpool is a disappoint- 
ing and harassing story. He must 
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never turn loose whatever grip he has 
upon pouitics, he must insist upon a 
man’s status in a Republican form of 
government, but his salvation does not 
lie along political lines. Whatever 
contributory force politics may be, it 
is quite evident that his salvation 
cometh of the Lord. For the support 
that the Negro has given the Republi- 
can Party and without which the Re- 
publican Party would not have been in 
many instances as dominant as it has 
been, he has received very, very little 
in return. As a matter of fact the 
dealing of the Republican Party with 
the Negro has been holy mockery, for 
the Negro turned upon his neighbors 
in the South and aligned himself with 
political friends in the North, only to 
find himself surrounded by unsympa- 
thetic neighbors, and, naturally, but luke- 
warm friends who were too far removed 
to be of real value. All the Negro has 
gotten has been empty resolutions, and 
now and then two or three crumbs of 
recognition. On the other hand, while 
the Christian Church has not done all 
that the Negro desired and maybe in 
some instances deserved, he has not only 
been given recognition, but he has been 
given positions of trust and of honor. 
The Congregational Church, the Presby- 
terian Church and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church along with others have 
been quick to welcome the Negro within 
their council, assigning him to important 
committees, admitting him into the legis- 


lative bodies on terms of equality. In 
the Methodist Church, one-tenth of its 
law-making, judicial, interpreting coun- 
cil for electing bishops and officers are 


Negroes. Negroes appear fipon every 
board of that Church. At one time in 
the directorate, numbering thirty-two. 
of the greatest religious publishing 
house in the world, there were five 
Negroes ; there are at present four out 
of thirty-two. This body controls mil- 
lions of dollars. What would be the 
social life, the economic life of the Ne- 
gro if we were to take from him the 
positions that have been given him by 
organized Christianity? Who are the 
socially prominent, weil-housed and by 
comparison, well-paid individuals in 
Negro life? Answer: they are the re- 
ligious leaders; men and women who 
have been educated and then immedi- 
ately called to positions of responsibility 
and of remuneration. 

The artistic temperament expressed in 


Do vou believe in God? 


music, art and literature so far as the 
Negro is concerned comes of his relig- 
ious spirit. His work-day songs do not 
represent him quite so nearly as do his 
spirituals. As a matter of fact the 
Negro sings his spirituals as his work 
songs, even as he sings them in war and 
peace. They have brought him before 
the foot-lights as has nothing else. 

Green Pastures is a great play, very 
largely because the whole cast is Ne- 
gro. No one will claim that the au- 
thor of Green Pastures was moved by 
any devotion to Christianity or to re- 
ligion. Likely enough he intended, and 
to a remarkable degree, did record the 
spiritual fervor of a certain type of 
Negro, now fast passing away. But 
the success of Green Pastures is due 
very likely to the transferring, on the 
part of the cast to the stage, of the 
every-day religious life of the Negro 
and the religious fervor interpreted 
more particularly and more especially 
in the spirituals that are sung. This 
is what makes Green Pastures distinc- 
tive. Some day a full cast of white 
people may attempt to present Green 
Pastures. If they do, it will be a haz- 
ardous undertaking for only as they 
interpret the deep, sub-conscious feeling 
of the Negro will the play be a success; 
but even then there will be those who 
recognize discrepancies. 

The Editor of the Crists wishes to 
know what Christianity has accom- 
plished for the Negro. It has given 
him a start in education in a most 
remarkable way and at a time when 
others stood off. It has given the Ne- 
gro chance to learn the technic of or- 
ganization in cooperative Negro church 
life, even yet the strongest in numbers, 
in continuity of administration of any 
organized life among Negroes. The 
Christian church through organized 
Christianity has developed leaders, and 
the greatest leaders of the Negro race 
until very recent years have been re- 
ligious leaders. Organized Christian- 
ity has influenced the financial life of 
the Negro. It has been the inspira- 
tion of many of his business enterprises 
and has been the occasion of the suc- 
cess of many. In teaching the Negro 
how to build churches, he has been 
taught how to build banks and other 
commercial establishments. Religious 
life has taught him the power of co- 
operative effort; it will teach him even 
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more distinctively the way of his gy. 
vation. Organized Christianity hg 
been a source of his political strength 
It has been the means of his social an 
lift, of his refinement, in his contacts 
with men. It is doing this today and 
more. Anyone who 1s at all familig: 
with the Race life will know thg 
even now the Christian church, tha 
aggressive, persistent group determined 
that every man shall have his chance 
for life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, is in the forefront. But more 
than all else, the Christian church has 
kept alive the spark of hope and js 
keeping alive today the spark of hope, 

We are passing through a test period, 
The laboratories lend emphasis to the 
present age. All religions are being 
tested, Christianity is being tested. The 
Negro has not lost faith in religion be. 
cause he has had to fall back on his 
own interpretations of the life of Chris 
and the revealed Word. 

The Christian church and the Amer- 
ican flag potentially offer the Negro 
all he wants, all he desires. They will 
meet his needs in the everlasting fight 
against race prejudice, against discrimi- 
nations of every sort, against the in- 
justice of segregation, against lynching. 
The Negro race is in its natural ele- 
ment when it is in the atmosphere of 
religion. It is a race of mystics—if we 
accept the definition of Rufus M. Jones 
of Haverford College who says that 
the mystic is the person who insists on 
a somewhat wide arrangement of first 
hand acquaintance with real or direct 
experience other than that which is con- 
fined to operation of the five or more 
special senses. The spiritual signifi- 
cance of the Negro is emotional, but 
his emotions run deep. He is patient 
in suffering, forgiving when oppressed, 
hopeful in darkness, charitable in pov- 
erty, he loves when hated, is trust- 
worthy when under suspicion, orthodox 
in the midst of heresy, determined 
though handicapped. Thus he has 
moved forward with a mystical heart, 
always fighting when crowded, always 
looking forward to the ultimate tr- 
umph of right. It is this deep, per- 
sistent, irresistible optimism in_ the 
Negro heart which is born of the Chris- 
tian church that gives prophecy of his 
ultimate triumph in his contention tot 
an equal place in the brotherhood ot 
man. 


What do you mean by God? A Powerful Man, a Thought or a Force? Is 


He all-powerful and, if so, why does He permit Evil? Do you believe that He will change the course of the 
world in answer to your Prayer? Do you believe that the Jewish Jesus was His son, was born without a 
human father and could perform miracles like raising the dead? 

If you do believe these things, do you admit that some people do not believe them? What would you 
like to do to these people? Would you like to kill them or put them in jail? Or do you admit that they 


have a right to their belief? 


Finally, is a definite creed or belief absolutely necessary to a church? Suppose a church tried to do 
good without a creed, would it be a church? 


The Crisis 
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Post-Bellum—Pre-Harlem 
By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 


Y first book, The Conjure Woman, 
was published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company in 1899. It was not, 
¢rictly speaking, a novel, though it has 
heen so called, but a collection of short 
sories in Negro dialect, put in the 
mouth of an old Negro gardener, and 
rated by him in each instance to the 
game audience, which consisted of the 
Northern lady and gentleman who em- 
ployed him. They are naive and simple 
stories, dealing with alleged incidents 
of chattel slavery, as the old man had 
known it and as I had heard of it, and 
centering around the professional activ- 
ities of old Aunt Peggy, the plantation 
conjure woman, and others of that ilk. 
In every instance Julius had an axe 
to grind, for himself or his church, or 
some member of his family, or a white 
friend. The introductions to the stories, 
which were written in the best English 
I could command, developed the char- 
acters of Julius’ employers and his own, 
and the wind-up of each story reveals 
the old man’s ulterior purpose, which, 
asa general thing, is accomplished. 

Most of the stories in The Conjure 
Woman had appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly from time to time, the first 
sory, The Goophered Grapevine, in 
the issue of August, 1887, and one of 
them, The Conjurer’s Revenge, in the 
Overland Monthly. Two of them were 
frst printed in the bound volume. 

After the book had been accepted for 
publication, a friend of mine, the late 
Judge Madison W. Beacom, of Cleve- 
land, a charter member of the Rowfant 
Club, suggested to the publishers a 
limited edition, which appeared in ad- 
vance of the trade edition in an issue 
of one hundred and fifty numbered 
copies and was subscribed for almost 
entirely by members of the Rowfant 
Club and of the Cleveland bar. It was 
printed by the Riverside Press on large 
tand-made linen paper, bound in yel- 
ow buckram, with the name on the 
back in black letters on a white label, 
avery handsome and dignified volume. 
The trade edition was bound in brown 
oth and on the front was a picture 
ot a white-haired cld Negro, flanked 
on either side by a long-eared rabbit. 
a dust-jacket hore the same illustra- 
ion, 

The name of the story teller, “Uncle” 
Julius, and the locale of the stories, as 
well as the cover design, were sugges- 
we of Mr. Harris’s Uncle Remus, but 
the tales are entirely different. They 
ae sometimes referred to as folk tales, 
but while they employ much of the uni- 
versal machinery of wonder stories, 
Specially the metamorphosis, with one 
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This article appeared first in Tue 
CoLopHon, the beautifully printed Book 
Collectors’ Quarterly. The Editors of 
THE CoLopHon have given us permis- 
sion to reprint the article on condition 
that we protect their copyright and give 
them credit. 

Mr. Chesnutt writes: “I am very 
glad to learn that you like the article 
and have no objection whatever to you 
reproducing it.” 

We regard this as one of the most 
significant literary statements of the 
season. 


exception, that of the first story, The 
Goophered Grapevine, of which the 
norm was a folk tale, the stories are 
the fruit of my own imagination, in 
which respect they differ from the 
Uncle Remus stories which are avow- 
edly folk tales. 

Several subsequent editions of The 
Conjure Woman were brought out; 
just how many copies were sold alto- 
gether I have never informed myself, 
but not enough for the royalties to 
make me unduly rich, and in 1929, just 
thirty years after the first appearance 
of the book, a new edition was issued 
by Houghton Mifflin Company. It was 
printed from the original plates, with 
the very handsome title page of the 
limited edition, an attractive new cover 
in black and red, and a very flattering 
foreword by Colonel Joel Spingarn. 

Most of my books are out of print, 
but I have been told that it is quite un- 
usual for a volume of short stories 
which is not one of the accepted mod- 
ern classics to remain on sale for so 
long a time. 

At the time when I first broke into 
print seriously, no American colored 
writer had ever secured critical recog- 
nition except Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
who had won his laurels as a poet. 
Phillis Wheatley, a Colonial poet, had 
gained recognition largely because she 
was a slave and born in Africa, but the 
short story, or the novel of life and 
manners, had not been attempted by any 
one of that group. 

There had been many novels dealing 
with slavery and the Negro. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, especially in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, had covered practically 
the whole subject of slavery and race 
admixture. George W. Cable had 
dwelt upon the romantic and some of 
the tragic features of racial contacts 
in Louisiana, and Judge Albion W. 
Tourgée, in what was one of the best 
sellers of his day, A Fool’s Errand, and 
in his Bricks Without Straw, had dealt 


with the problems of reconstruction. 

Thomas Dixon was writing the 
Negro down industriously and with 
marked popular success. Thomas Nel- 
son Page was disguising the harshness 
of slavery under the mask of senti- 
ment. The trend of public sentiment 
at the moment was distinctly away 
from the Negro. He had not devel- 
oped any real political or business 
standing; socially he was outcast. His 
musical and stage successes were still 
for the most part unmade, and on the 
whole he was a small frog in a large 
pond, and there was a feeling of pes- 
simism in regard to his future. 

Publishers are human, and of 
course influenced by the opinions of 
their public. The firm of Houghton, 
Mifflin, however, was unique in some 
respects. One of the active members 
of the firm was Francis J. Garrison, 
son of William Lloyd Garrison, from 
whom he had inherited his father’s 
hatred of slavery and friendliness to 
the Negro. His partner, George H. 
Mifflin, was a liberal and generous 
gentleman trained in the best New 
England tradition. They were both 
friendly to my literary aspirations and 
became my personal friends. 

But the member of their staff who 
was of most assistance to me in pub- 
lishing my first book was Walter Hines 
Page, later ambassador to England 
under President Wilson, and at that 
time editor of the Atlantic Monthly, as 
well as literary adviser for the publish- 
ing house, himself a liberalized South- 
erner, who derived from the same part 
of the South where the stories in The 
Conjure Woman are located, and where 
I passed my adolescent years. He was 
a graduate of Macon College, a fellow 
of Johns Hopkins University, had been 
attached to the staff of the Forum and 
the New York Evening Post, and was 
as broad-minded a Southerner as it was 
ever my good fortune to meet. 

Three of the Aflantic editors wrote 
novels dealing with race problems— 
William Dean Howells in An Impera- 
tive Duty, Bliss Perry in The Plated 
City, and Mr. Page in The Autobiog- 
raphy of Nicholas Worth. 

The first of my conjure stories had 
been accepted for the Alélantic by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the genial 
auburn-haired poet who at that time 
presided over the editorial desk. My 
relations with him, for the short time 
they lasted, were most cordial and 
friendly. 

Later on I submitted to Mr. Page 
several stories of post-war life among 
the colored people which the Atlantic 
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published, and still later the manuscript 
of a novel. The novel was rejected, 
and was subsequently rewritten and 
published by Houghton, Mifflin under 
the title of The House Behind the 
Cedars. Mr. Page, who had read the 
manuscript, softened its rejection by 
the suggestion that perhaps a collection 
of the conjure stories might be under- 
taken by the firm with a better prospect 
of success. I was in the hands of my 
friends, and submitted the collection. 
After some omissions and additions, all 
at the advice of Mr. Page, the book was 
accepted and announced as The Con- 
jure Woman, in 1899, and I enjoyed all 
the delights of proof-reading and the 
other pleasant emotions attending the 
publication of a first book. Mr. Page, 
Mr. Garrison and Mr. Mifflin vied with 
each other in helping to make our joint 
venture a literary and financial success. 

The book was favorably reviewed by 
literary critics. If I may be pardoned 
one quotation, William Dean Howells, 
always the friend of the aspiring author, 
in an article published in the Atlantic 
Monthly for May, 1900, wrote: 

“The stories of The Conjure Woman 
have a wild, indigenous poetry, the crea- 
tion of sincere and original imagination, 
which is imparted with a tender humor- 
ousness and a very artistic reticence. 
As far as his race is concerned, or his 
sixteenth part of a race, it does not 
greatly matter whether Mr. Chesnutt 
invented their motives, or found them, 
as he feigns, among his distant cousins 
of the Southern cabins. In either case 
the wonder of their beauty is the same, 
and whatever is primitive and sylvan 
or campestral in the reader’s heart is 
touched by the spells thrown on the 
simple black lives in these enchanting 
tales. Character, the most precious 
thing in fiction, is faithfully portrayed.” 

Imagine the thrill with which a new 
author would read such an encomium 
from such a source! 

From the publisher’s standpoint, the 
book proved a modest success. This was 
by no means a foregone conclusion, 
even assuming its literary merit and the 
publisher’s imprint, for reasons which 
I shall try to make clear. 

I have been referred to as the “first 
Negro novelist,” meaning, of course, in 
the United States; Pushkin in Russia 
and the two Dumas in France had pro- 
duced a large body of popular fiction. 
At that time a literary work by an 
American of acknowledged color was a 
doubtful experiment, both for the writer 
and for the publisher, entirely apart 
from its intrinsic merit. Indeed, my 
race was never mentioned by the pub- 
lishers in announcing or advertising the 
book. From my own viewpoint it was 
a personal matter. It never occurred 
to me to claim any merit because of it, 
and I have always resented the denial 
of anything on account of it. My colored 
friends, however, with a very natural 
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and laudable zeal for the race, with 
which I found no fault, saw to it that 
the fact was not overlooked, and I have 
before me a copy of a letter written by 
one of them to the editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, which had published a 
favorable review of the book, accom- 
panied by my portrait, chiding him be- 
cause the reviewer had not referred to 
my color. 

A woman critic of Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, questioning what she called the 
rumor as to my race, added, “Some 
people claim that Alexander Dumas, 
author of The Count of Monte Cristo 
and The Three Musketeers, was a 
colored man. This is obviously untrue, 
because no Negro could possibly have 
written these books’”—a pontifical an- 
nouncement which would seem to settle 
the question definitely, despite the his- 
torical evidence to the contrary. 

While The Conjure Woman was in 
the press, the Atlantic published a short 
story of mine called The Wife of His 
Youth which attracted wide attention. 
James McArthur, at that time connected 
with the Critic, later with Harper's, 
in talking one day with Mr. Page, 
learned of my race and requested leave 
to mention it as a matter of interest to 
the literary public. Mr. Page demurred 
at first on the ground that such an an- 
nouncement might be harmful to the 
success of my forthcoming book, but 
finally consented, and Mr. McArthur 
mentioned the fact in the Critic, refer- 
ring to me as a “mulatto.” 

As a matter of fact, substantially all 
of my writings, with the exception of 
The Conjure Woman, have dealt with 
the problems of people of mixed blood, 
which, while in the main the same as 
those of the true Negro, are in some 
instances and in some respects much 
more complex and difficult of treatment, 
in fiction as in life. 

I have lived to see, after twenty years 
or more, a marked change in the at- 
titude of publishers and the reading pub- 
lic in regard to the Negro in fiction. 
The development of Harlem, with its 
large colored population in all shades, 
from ivory to ebony, of all degrees of 
culture, from doctors of philosophy to 
the lowest grade of illiteracy; its vari- 
ous origins, North American, South 
American, West Indian and African; its 
morals ranging from the highest to the 
most debased; with the vivid life of its 
cabarets, dance halls, and theatres ; with 
its ambitious business and professional 
men, its actors, singers, novelists and 
poets, its aspirations and demands for 
equality — without which any people 
would merit only contempt—presented 
a new field for literary exploration 
which of recent years has been culti- 
vated assiduously. 

One of the first of the New York 
writers to appreciate the possibilities of 
Harlem for literary purposes was Carl 
Van Vechten, whose novel Nigger 


Heaven was rather severely criticizs 
by some of the colored intellectuals as, 
libel on the race, while others of then 
praised it highly. I was prejudiced ;, 
its favor for reasons which those wh) 
have read the book will understand. I 
found it a vivid and interesting story 























which presented some new and bette: EARS 
types of Negroes and treated then Sextor 
sympathetically. “EE among the 
The Negro novel, whether written py § she was U 
white or colored authors, has gone g jf jesus wast 
much farther now in the respects in f her as 2 S 
which it was criticized that Niggey § jo the pec 
Heaven, in comparison with some of § something 
these later productions, would be q. repentance 
most as mild as a Sunday School tract ff life to ca 
compared to The Adventures of Fanny § Satan. Hi 
Hill. Several of these novels, by white | from the s' 
and colored authors alike, reveal such promptly 
an intimate and meticulous familiarity § wonder of 
with the baser aspects of Negro life § and fervou 
North and South, that one is inclined to In the e 
wonder how and from what social sub- § Rey, Mrs. 
sewers they gathered their information, 9 jie of a C 





With the exception of one or two of 
the earlier ones, the heroine of the novel 
is never chaste, though for the matter 
of that few post-Victorian heroines are, 
and most of the male characters are like- 
wise weaklings or worse. 

I have in mind a recent novel, bril- 
liantly written by a gifted black author, 
in which, to my memory, there is not 
a single decent character, male or 
female. These books are written 
primarily for white readers, as it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether a novel, how- 
ever good, could succeed financially on 
its sales to colored readers alone. But 
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ment many situations full of dramatic 
interest, ranging from farce to tragedy, 
with many admirable types worthy of 
delineation. 

Caste, a principal motive of fiction 
from Richardson down through the 
Victorian epoch, has pretty well vanished 
among white Americans. Between the 
whites and the Negroes it is acute, and 
is bound to develop an increasingly dif- 
ficult complexity, while among the 
colored people themselves it is just be 
ginning to appear. 

Negro writers no longer have any dif- 
ficulty in finding publishers. Their race 
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is no longer a detriment but a good sell —— 
ing point, and publishers are seeking Bu a 
their books, sometimes, I am inclined to that’s - 
think, with less regard for quality than ee 
in the case of white writers. To date, ts all 
colored writers have felt restricted for aie 
subjects to their own particular group Be 
but there is every reason to hope that én = 
in the future, with proper encourag’ # ' 
ment, they will make an_ increasingly we 
valuable contribution to literature, and a e 
perhaps produce chronicles of life com Cabtians 
parable to those of Dostoievsky, Dumas is large! 
Dickens or Balzac. 
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Sister Caroline Sexton 


By EUGENE M: B. LEE 



































































€ who 
nd, | 
aed EARS ago the Rev. Mrs. Caroline began to play “I Need Thee Every 
them Sexton was cheered as a “Queen This is a true description of actual Hour” and the pastor returned back- 
among the Singers in the Theatres.” So occurrences. Names and places are stage. Caroline, reassuming command 
ten by I she was until that mighty day when fictitious. _The writer is a student advanced stiffly to front center, and 
one s | jesus washed her sins away and sent at Columbia University. calling her callous voice and strong arm 
cts in W ter as a sweet “gospel Christmas gift into action, rushed straight into the 
Nigger to the people.” Her conversion was fray. Again the music was simply ir- 
me of something more than a simple act of Ay i ‘ : resistible, seductive. Sacred jazz. The 
be al. f repentance ; it was the dedication of a At the beginning of a recent city cam- crowd patted their feet, jerked their 
I tract life to campaigning against Sin and  Palgn sister Sexton began by praying shoulders and sang. Caroline was in 
Fanny 4 Satan. Happy day, when God led her for the “success of this campaign her glory. Doubtless she recalled 
+ white # irom the stage to the pulpit. There she against Sin and Unrighteousness,” that former stage riots which almost equalled 
such | promptly bloomed into “the pleasing the church might be edified, that those this. She pranced, pricked her ears, i 
‘liarity wonder of the age in spiritual rapture who were spiritually indifferent, that then strutted and swayed back and forth 
‘0 life. 1 and fervour.” those whose souls were unsaved might on the rostrum, now with her hands 
ined to | In the early days of her holiness the be brought over on the Lord’s side. akimbo, now with her right arm swing- 
al sub- # Rey, Mrs. Sexton tired of the colorless Meanwhile her musicians played slowly ing, keeping time. Her pink scarf and 
mation. je of a Christian. She longed for the and softly “Abide with Me. She white cape dipped and bobbed synchron- 
two of fanfare of the circuit even though she dropped her earnest face from heaven ously up and down with her every move- 
e novel # iad sworn away from it. Thena brand and clapping her hands joyfully, cried ment. Occasionally her voice, crass and 
matter new idea occurred to her. If the Devil ‘Holy, holy.” On this cue the orchestra hard like a blues singer, rose way above 
1es ate, wed floating buttocks, crooning saxo- switched powerfully into the strains of the music. “Hum the last verse.” She 
re like- J shones, and red hot rhythms to entice “Holy, Holy, Holy.” All stood. Some ordered and the congregation meekly 
dinners to hell, could not God employ sang. Others listened, amazed, as- subsided. And as they hummed she 
el, bril- f these instruments in the upbuilding of tounded. The pianist and violinist were was satisfied. “Bless your name. Ain't 
author, f his kingdom? The vision was father to doing their stuff. The saxophone obli- that sweet,” she cooed. 
1S not B the act. She succeeded in recruiting a gato was perfectly captivating. Human A solo “What Would You Give in 
ale or saxophonist from the road. Gradually voices. Melody and rhythm. Holy Exchange for Your Soul.” A short 
written f he built up a small party including a jazz. Caroline knew their feelings. dark girl in a plain blue dress and white 
t 1S €X- Ff contralto vocalist, a pianist and a violin- Many times before she had seen it hap- middy sang. Her voice was soft, she 
el, how- fit, These likewise dedicated their lives pen. She called out, “I want all Chris- slurred freely, tossing her head and mov- 
ially on ff and talents to God. tians to shake hands as you sing. All ing her hips slightly. She scored. “You 
e. But Something more than a year age, Who love your Jesus, just shake in good Just sing it,” encouraged someone. An- 
i Jovi; | % eojugal relations of the Sextons fellowship with Christ.” Get together other from the floor yelled, “O sing it.” 
e must § Were aired through the press much to Church of God. Christian unity. 10 "ee d ‘Cc i — > h 
aia the moral injury of Mrs. Sexton. After Tremble, sinner, tremble. Sing every- _ nishe aroline anced to the 
Sarai the first stench of scandal had died away body. “God in three persons. Blessed eae led the congregation through 
travedy, § tere followed suddenly a deluge of ex- Trinity . . . ” The service was the chorus twice. “O what would you 
srthy of @ Patations and confessions in which the underway. give sinner,” she pleaded. “What would 
; Rev. Mr. Sexton, evangelist, was made The pastor was called on to lead us 7: eS backslider; you hypocrite 
€ fiction 2 PPear as the culprit. Then all was “jin our morning meditation.” This he °° ° 7 
ugh the (et for a while until during a tussle proceeded to do accompanied by the She renewed her trail across the plat- 
coniiad = and Satan down in Richmond, piano playing and a few persons hum- form, pointing her finger at the crowd 
ven ie on. Mrs. Sexton almost came to ming “Sweet Hour of Prayer.” Hi a oe every child of God, 
ute, and § OWS with the local pastor in whose “Amen, Amen.” The entire orchestra +! you feel t € Spirit, ought to say 
ngly dif- ‘anctuary she was performing. Once praise the Lord. God has blessed this 
ong the more the headlines screamed to the edifi- meeting for four days. I am glad I 
just be- tation of God’s instrument and to the am happy, and that I can Say praise the 


mortification of her adversary. Im- 
mediately twice as many sinners as be- 
lore became concerned about the eternal 


Lord.. Somebody is asking how long 


ee I’m going to be here. I have a letter 












heir race Ms asking me to come to Brooklyn. The 
rood sel ife and the tussle was renewed with folks in Jacksonville are wondering 
eet towling success to the glory of God. when I am coming back to them. I just 
‘clined 10 Just get the people talking; that’s all say I don’t know. I can’t go other 
‘itv that that’s necessary. It may be good talk, places ’til I slow down up here. God 
To date, 9 it may be bad. So long as it’s talk, is using sister Sexton.” She stopped 
‘cted fot ts all right.” The efficacy of this and stood strong. “I am going to stay 
ar group tormula is proved by her still larger and here ’til I leave. I shall not be moved.” 
hope that rs Imposing successes among the The orchestra tuned in. 

rcourage: #2 Birmingham, Jacksonville and 


“There are persons here this morning 







-reasingt? . stations. For these glad triumphs who have had prayers answered during 
‘ae a — a person than Mr. Jimmy Jack- the past week. Will those people raise 
life com: .” USy press agent for the “Race’s their hands. Now will you stand up and 





Greatest and Only Woman Evangelist,” 


7, Dumas 
‘ largely responsible. 


testify? Just say a word for God, tell 
what he has done for you.” 
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A sister from Delaware told that she 
had consecrated twenty cents on 
Wednesday night and that she had 
found five dollars in the grocery store 
on the following morning. Another 
spoke of consecrating two cents to God. 
Her reward was to be paid a long stand- 
ing debt of two dollars. She had given 
up hope of ever getting her money back. 
A sister descended from the choir loft 
to tell a long consecration story. It was 
marvellous to hear her speak of the 
high interest rates paid by the divine 
bank. Two or three others testified, 
one right after another. Christian 
usury. 

The orchestra broke off this part of 
the program with “The Old Rugged 
Cross” as Caroline explained that she 
was getting ready to receive the day’s 
consecration. She advised all members 
and friends to “try God” by giving at 
least ten cents and asking a blessing. 
She extended her hands palms down, 
and five hundred heads bowed in con- 
secration and song. Presently the tune 
grew louder and shifted to “Abide 
With Me.” The crowd raised their 
heads and chimed in. “Glory to his 
name.” 


Fighting 


NGLAND is fighting the color bar, 

which is the English name for 
what Americans know as “Jim Crow.” 
Under the leadership of a group of 
prominent people there has been formed 
the “Joint Council to promote under- 
standing between White and Colored 
People in Great Britain.” Its Secretary 
is Mr. John P. Fletcher, of the Society 
of Friends, who has long been a friend 
of the N.A.A.C.P. and has been kept 
in close touch with what we are doing 
in the United States. 

One of the most effective first steps 
of the Joint Council has been to procure 
opportunity for colored men in the world 
of sport, specifically for colored boxers. 
Under the influence of the Joint Council, 
the National Sporting Club has abolished 
its unwritten law barring colored box- 
ers, and as a consequence, two Negro 
boxers, Lawrence Gains and Al Brown 
have recently won decisive and clean- 
cut victories. Gains was referred to 
by several sports writers as the best 
heavy-weight boxer in Great Britain. 

Mr. Fletcher and his group are em- 
barking on a campaign to procure the 
adoption of the capital N, in the print- 
ing of Negro in Great Britain, and are 
also opposing the showing of “The 
Birth of a Nation” film by reason of its 
unfair and prejudice-provoking repre- 
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The Rev. Mrs. Caroline Sexton laid 
aside her soft pink scarf. She stood 
before her hearers in a plain white dress 
with a wide cape. Open Bible in hand, 
she advanced as if to preach. “Who is 
your God”? she queried. “At this time 
false prophets are in the land. Some 
are worshipping Baal, some are wor- 
shipping money, some other idols. She 
flustered. Her lips quivered. She 
bawled, “I’ve a Message from the Lord, 
Hallelujah.” The orchestra snatched 
the tune and the congregation joined in 
as before. 

Caroline looked her old self again. 
“Exodus, twenty three. Thou shalt 
have no other Gods before me. The 
people were rebellious against Moses 
like they do today when things don’t 
go like they want them to go. While 
things are rosy they serve my God. 
There are some Devils in here now,” 
she stormed, pointing to the rear of the 
hall. “They want to overthrow their 
leaders. There are some like those who 
do not believe in the miraculous con- 
ception, in other words, the virgin birth 
of Jesus. When Moses, servant of 
God, came down from the mountain of 
Sinai, he found the people worshipping 


the Color Bar in 


By HERBERT J. SELIGMANN 


sentation of the Negro. They are, too, 
trying to see to it that colored people 
visiting the British Isles are properly 
treated in hotels and places of public 
accommodation. 

Writing in the Daily Express of 
London, March 4, 1931, Trevor C. 
Wignall refers to the activities of the 
Joint Council under Mr. Filetcher’s 
leadership and says in part: 

“The National Sporting Club had an 
unwritten law which definitely barred 
coloured fighters. The man responsible 
for this was Johnson, who broke his 
bond, but the rule went by the board at 
Leicester last Tuesday, for the N.S.C. 
were part-promoters of the Gains-Smith 
bout. Jack Johnson had more to do 
than any one else with the feeling that 
has arisen against prominent white men 
being opposed to coloured fighters, but 
I would like again to say distinctly that 
even Johnson was more sinned against 
than sinning. I knew him well, and I 
am still convinced that he would have 
been a different individual if he had not 
been spoiled by white men and women 
who so sickeningly fawned on him. 

“T remember one day trying to climb 
to a flat that he had leased in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. I had to fight my way 
past people who deserved to be prose- 
cuted for the manner in which they were 


idol gods. Amen. There are some 
churches that are not serving the try 
God. Amen. O yes, some people sit 
down and figure out all sorts of ware 
to make money. Their money ig ther 
God. O Calvary, is your pastor your 
God? O sister, is your husband your 
God? Thou shall have no other gods 
before me, for I the Lord thy God mn 
a jealous God.” She moaned. 

An old christian soldier stamped and 
shouted. All sang heartily. “Do yoy 
want my God. O sinner, O back. 
slider, will you come.” She rested 
“Let me see the hands of all those who 
are christians this morning. Now yi 
all sinners raise their hands? Will you 
stand? Will you come? Jesus is look. 
ing down from the windows of glory 
to see you give your hearts to him” 
She frowned and wrung her hands 
nervously. 

Three came crying. 
Praise the Lord. They 
Heaven this morning.” 

Rev. Mrs. Caroline Sexton returned 
to the platform and flopped into a seat, 
Tired. She had been busy continuously 
for nearly two hours. 


“Hallelujah! 


are rejoicing in 


England 


kowtowing to Johnson. White men and 
women swelled the head of the heavy- 
weight champion of that day, so that 
when I hear complaints now of the be- 
havior of coloured boxers—even of one 
like the semi-savage Siki—I tell the 
physicians to turn about and heal them- 
selves. I can recall the time when I 
would not eat from a plate handed me 
by a coloured person. Then, in two or 
three countries, I lived among them, 
boxed with them, played cricket and 
football against them. My bias soon 
departed. 

“This is not to say that I would be 
a supporter of all and every black-and- 
white fight. On the contrary, the 
majority should be thoroughly examined 
before they are given the beginnings of 
publicity. Yet. is it not strange that 
the very contests that put boxing o 
the map as a big and social spectacle 
were between blacks and whites? The 
first was that when Peter Jackson fought 
Frank Slavin at the old National Sport- 
ing Club, and the other was that when 
Langford met Bill Lang at Olympia 
It was the latter that gave us the big 
fight as we know it today. It was pre 
moted by the famous Australian, Mr. 
Hugh D. McIntosh, and it was more 
like a society function than anything 
that had preceded it. 


The Crisis 
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“Aaron Brown (the Dixie Kid) was 
never barred. There was a fighter, if 
vow like. And free way should now 
je given to Lawrence Gains, of Toronto. 
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ways He cannot win a Lonsdale belt, or even 

their 4 recognised British championship, un- 

your # j.<5 the regulations are changed, and 

your fF that, I submit, is a sufficient penalty for 

gods his hue. I make no secret of the fact 

dam § that I like Gains. I admire his modesty, 
and particularly do I admire his great 

dand & cleverness. He is today the best heavy- 

> you | weight boxer in Great Britain, and, as 

back- | such, he should be afforded opportuni- 

ested. I ties of displaying his gifts before all 

e who | who care to pay to see him.” 

y will The world’s bantam-weight champion, 

Il you | Al Brown, also distinguished himself 

| look- 

glory 

him.” 
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GEORGE W. LUCAS 

turned 

[. REQUENTERS of the N.A.A.C.P. 

wuously conferences will now look in vain 
ior Dr. Lucas’s familar presence, his 
tall figure, with broad high shoulders, 
his mass of white hair contrasting with 
his dark skin, his cordial smile, His 
sudden death at his home in New Or- 
lans on January eleventh comes as 
a shock to us all. We shall miss him 
more than we like to think. No con- 
ierence will be complete again. 

We have thought of Dr. Lucas as a 
nen and § Louisianian, so wholly did he enter into 
heavy- § the life of his adopted state, but he was 
so that | 00m at Giddings, Texas. The family 
the bee | 001 moved to Waco where he was 
1 of one § “lucated at Paul Quinn College. He 
tell the § gtaduated from medical school in 1910, 
al them- § ud practiced for three years in Texas. 
when I § Then, in 1910, at the death of his 
nded me § ‘ather, he went to New Orleans. He 
1 two or § Married Frances A. Nesby, settled down 
ie them, in this new city, and before long had 
‘ket and § built up an excellent practice. 
ias soon § New Orleans, with its French back- 

ground, he found more friendly to the 
vould be Negro than Texas had been, but even 
lack-and- § " New Orleans conditions were chang- 
ary, the § 8. The French population was not 
examined § “Wgmented by immigration, while whites 
rnings of and Negroes from other parts of the 
inge that country poured into the city. The 
oxing of French element, white and colored, 
spectacle § Kept to itself, and the newcomers were 
es? The ‘gressively conscious of race lines. 
on fought t. Lucas soon joined the branch of 
1al Sport- the N.A.A.C.P. and in 1921 became 
hat when "S president. He led the fight against 
Olympia. § “ segregation ordinance passed by the 
s the big “ty. This ordinance was clearly uncon- 
- was prof tutional, the denial of the right of 
alian, Mr. @ “ity to so segregate its citizens having 
was more ™ en decided in the Louisville case of 
anything § 1917, but the white people of New 





Orleans thought they could put over 
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in a bout at Newcastle on the night of 
March 23rd. A reporter for the Eve- 
ning Standard states that “the champion 
appeared content in most of the rounds 
to provide a boxing lesson,” and goes 
on to say: “He featured a left lead 
that was delivered with piston-like pre- 
cision and amazing rapidity. There was 
class in every movement made by 
Brown. Even when Parker had gained 
his objective of getting to close quart- 
ers, Brown punched with double the 
power of his rival, besides employing 
variety in his glove work that was not 
possessed by the Wearsider.” In the 
early part of the match Brown’s box- 
ing is described as being “nothing short 
of devastating.” 






These illustrations taken from the 
world of sport, show that a determined 
movement is under way in Great Britain 
to oppose the color bar; that the bar 
has already been relaxed in the boxing 
world; and that the British cousin of 
the N.A.A.C.P., if the Joint Council 
can be so named, is on the way to accom- 
plishing a part of its objectives which 
are given as follows: “To make a study 
of the misunderstandings and difficul- 
ties arising from colour prejudices. To 
deal wisely with cases of colour bar as 
they arise. To encourage personal con- 
tacts. To encourage wider appreciation 
in Great Britain of the contribution of 
coloured people to human welfare.” 


Men of Negro Blood 





Two widely separated men of 
Negro blood have died recently. 
One in New Orleans, and one in 
West Africa. We are giving the 


life story of both of these great 
leaders. 





such legislation by placating favored 
Negroes, and also by making opposition 
expensive. They misjudged the branch 
and its leadership. For the first time 
in the history of the city the colored 
people, French and American, united 
in opposing the legislation. After mov- 
ing from one court to another, the va- 
lidity of the ordinance came before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Their decision was against the city or- 
dinance. 

The fight cost the Negroes of New 





George W. Lucas 


Orleans ten thousand dollars. Their 
branch president declined to receive any 
money from the national office. “This 
is our battle,’ he said. “We can and 
must pay for it ourselves.” 

In 1927, Dr. Lucas was elected a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the N.A.A.C.P. He was one of that 
great line of doctors, beginning with Dr. 
Charles E. Bentley of Chicago, and Dr. 
F. N. Carodzo of Baltimore, who have 
served the Association with courage and 
devotion, and at great personal sacrifice. 
It is men like this who make the belief 
in the Negro’s power to win to full 
manhood a living thing. 

“This is a pleasant city to live in,” 
Dr. Lucas said to me as I sat at his 
table three years ago, solicitously cared 
for by his hospitable wife. “The races 
mingle in the streets and think nothing 
of color. Negroes are in the trades with 
white men. I’m as safe here as I would 
be in New York. When you send me 
out into the country to investigate a 
case—that’s different.” 

His wife looked at me anxiously and 
nodded. It was the first time I had 
known we were sending her husband 
into danger. But I saw as he spoke that 
George W. Lucas would go into the 
country to investigate whenever the 
occasion needed him. 

“The white man in this city,” Dr. 
‘Lucas went on, “is kindly disposed— 
as long as you agree with him. He 
hates the N.A.A.C.P. because it has 
a settled policy that he can’t change. 
And yet,” he went on, “I’ve always 
believed that any man worth while 
respects courage, whether he sees it in 
one race or another.” 

If this be true, then among the citizens 
who are mourned this year in the city 
of New Orleans, none will command 
greater respect than George W. Lucas. 


Mary WHITE OVINGTON. 
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CASELY HAYFORD 


HE Hon. Casely Hayford, M.B.E., 
M.L.C., Barrister-at-Law of the 
Gold Coast, British West Africa, died 
August II, 1930, at Accra. He was 
the son of the Reverend J. De Graft 
Hayford, who was the nephew of the 
Omanhin, that is the Paramount Chief, 
Kweku Attah of Cape Coast. His 
grandfather was James Hayford, at one 
time Government Resident at Coomassie, 
Ashanti. Casely Hayford’s mother was 
a daughter of the late Hon. S. C. Brew 
by his wife Christiana Plange of Accra. 
He was trained at the Wesleyan High 
School, Cape Coast, then at Fourah 
Bay College, Sierra Leone, and finally 
at Cambridge University, England. He 
was a member of the Inner Temple, 
London, and was called to the Bar in 
1896. Soon after he returned to the 
Gold Coast to practice. 

During his career as a Barrister he 
proved of invaluable assistance in help- 
ing to elucidate problems relating to 
Gold Coast Customary Laws and Insti- 
tutions. He was the Leader of the 
Gold Coast Western Province Bar, and 
was the author of the following well- 
known books, some of.which are au- 
thorities upon the subjects of which 
they treat: “Gold Coast Native Insti- 
tutions,” 1903; “Ethiopia Unbound,” 
1911, and “The Truth About the West 
Africa Land Question,” 1913. He also 
wrote many pamphlets. 


He was a member of the Deputation 
to the British Colonial Office on the 
Forest Bill in June, 1912, and was 
appointed a member of the Legislative 
Council of the Gold Coast in September, 
1916. In June, 1919, he was made an 
M.B.E., (a member of the Order of 
the British Empire), and His Excellency 
Brigadier General Sir F. G. Guggis- 
burg, Governor of the Gold Coast, 
said in presenting the medal: 


Casely Hayford 


“It is not only an honour to me to 
present this decoration to Mr. Casely 
Hayford, but it is a personal pleasure 
for me to do so as he is an old friend 
of mine and personally well-known to 
me. I know that besides being a fine 
Barrister and a brilliant author, he is 
a man who takes the deepest interest 
in his own country, and is always will- 
ing to bring to the notice of the Gov- 
ernment any reason for discontent that 
may arise and come to his notice. I 
don’t say that the Government has not 
had in the past, and possibly in the 
future will not have, some passage of 
arms with Mr. Casely Hayford, but I 
think that he realizes—and I think that 
all the Native Members of this Council 
realize—that the Government is making 
every effort really and truly to represent 
the people of this country.” 

Mr. Hayford was instrumental, in 
conjunction with his friend, Dr. Akin- 
wade Savage, M.B., C.H.B., of Nigeria, 
in promoting the Conference of 
Africans of British West Africa, which 


has now become the National Con 
of British West Africa. 

On the occasion of his death a special 
edition of The Gazette was published 
by the Colonial Secretary’s Office laud. 
ing Mr. Hayford. The Nigerian Spee- 
tator, a native paper, said: 

“Mr. Casely Hayford came from 
distinguished family on the Gold Coast 
whose characteristics were tenacity of 
purpose and dourness. These char. 
acteristics were even more marked jn 
Casely. He defended the interests of 
his people in the Legislative Council of 
the Gold Coast, in which he served as 
a member for over twenty years, with 
vehemence and yet without rancour and 
bitterness, and no member of the Legis- 
lative Council was more useful to the 
Government and the people than Mr. 
Casely Hayford. No Gold Coast Goy- 
ernment committee on public affairs was 
complete without him, and on public 
platforms he was constantly appearing 
to defend the interests of his people or 
lead them in a crusade in defence of 
their rights. Within the last few years 
a number of highly cultured and gifted 
young men have stepped into the arena 
of public life on the Gold Coast. These 
young men are great assets to their 
country. They lead by sheer force of 
intellectual power and wide culture, and 
are proving themselves worthy sons of 
a country that has produced men like 
Edward Bannerman, Prince Brew of 
Dunkwa, Grant, De Graft Johnson, J. 
P. Brown, John Mensah Sarbah and 
Casely Hayford. Faced with this new 
invasion of intellectuals old leaders like 
Casely Hayford had their work cut out 
to pull their own weight. It was a dif- 
cult task, but Casely Hayford  suc- 
ceeded in placing himself at the head 
of the new leaders of thought. His in- 
fluence and ability tended to check hasty 
actions and his country benefited greatly 
by his mature experience. God buries 
his workers, but His work goes on.” 


QTess 


Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night” at Shaw University. Page 201 
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Georgia, and a well-known poet, has 
heea awarded a scholarship by the Gen- 
eral Education Board. He will pursue 
, year of graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

Morehouse College has won the 
Pentagonal League debating supremacy 
for the second year. The debates have 
heen held against Howard, Knoxville, 
Talladega, South Carolina State and 
Shaw. 

Morris Brown University of At- 
anta, Georgia, under President William 
4. Fountain, has begun a campaign to 
raise $100,000, which the General 
Education Board has promised to sup- 
plement with 541,000. This is an A, M. 
E, School and they propose to buy a 
new site and erect a modern plant. 

William Harper, falsely charged by 
awhite woman with assault and robbery 
in Norfolk, Virginia, has been ac- 
quitted by a jury at his second trial. 'At 
the first trial, he was found guilty and 
sentenced to death. He was finally ac- 
quitted through the testimony of the 
white man who had spent the night with 
the accusing white woman. 

Bennett College for Women at 
at Greensboro, North Carolina, is be- 
ginning a campaign to secure $250,000. 
This money, if raised, will be supple- 


mented by $250,000 by the General 
Education Board. The President, 
David D. Jones, has just been initiated 
into the Phi Beta Kappa at Wesleyan 
University, Connecticut, twenty years 
after graduation. 


The students of Shaw University in 
March played Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
Night.” This is the second production 
of the Shaw University Players and 
was quite successful. 


In the presence of official represen- 
tatives of 36 sister colleges and co-op- 
erating religious organizations, as well 
as hundreds of alumnae and _ friends, 
Spelman College, the only fully ac- 
credited college: for Negro women, cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary on April 11. 
The celebration which began on April 
10 with an athletic meet, an alumnae 
assembly and reception, came to a 
climax on Saturday, April 11, with 
formal Founders Day exercises in Sis- 
ters Chapel, and was concluded on Sun- 
day, April 12 by anniversary services 
at which Dr. Rush Rhees, president of 
the University of Rochester, preached 
the sermon. 

The Spelman-Rockefeller family, 
which has long been interested in the 
college, was represented by John D. 


Rockefeller, 3rd. It was in honor of his 
great-grand-parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey D. Spelman, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, that the institution was given the 
name of Spelman three years after its 
founding in 1881. 

The continued interest of the 
Rockefeller family was further shown 
by the receipt of a letter by President 
Florence M. Read from John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., who said he was 
“happy to feel that of all the invest- 
ments which we have made as a family 
Spelman stands among the best.” 


In his founders day address Dr. 
Julian H. Harris, of the Faculty of 
Medicine of the University of Chicago, 
and one of the foremost colored men 
of science, deciared that the Negro race 
had a great opportunity through their 
own schools to make a great contribu- 
tion to civilization. 

“Let us take advantage of the op- 
portunity of being set apart and sepa- 
rated from everyone else,” he said. Let 
us profit by the white man’s mistakes. 
In our colleges and universities. we have 
a tremendous opportunity. With our 
faculties let us work out a system of 
education that is fundamental not 
merely copied from the white man’s. 
Let us manage our churches, not neces- 


A Generation of American Citizens Denied Education and Fair Chance to Earn a Living. They Are Receiving Oranges From 
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the Red Cross. 





Sergeant George B. Powell 


sarily like the white man does, but so 
they will be what Jesus Christ intended 
them to be—powerful influences in our 
moral and spiritual life. Let our busi- 
ness world be honest and full of in- 
tegrity, bringing happiness to everyone 
with whom it comes in contact. Let our 
social life be broad and sympathetic, in- 
tellectual and refined, moral and stimu- 
lating. Let us be ready when the world 
turns to us for the new civilization it 
needs so badly.” 


BORDER STATES 


Sergeant George B. Powell has just 
been retired from the United States 
Army. He has had an enviable military 
record, covering thirty years, and for 
fifteen years has been in the office of 
the Quarter-Master General, Washing- 
ton. 

Girl Scout Troop, Number 66, has 
been organized among colored girls in 
Prince George County, Maryland, by 
Captain Nellie P. Moss. At first they 
had difficulty in getting registration and 
recognition but a few white girl scout 
leaders aided and they have finally been 
recognized. 


Dr. Charles H. Wesley, who has 
been doing research work in England 
under a Guggenheim Fellowship, has re- 
turned to Howard University. He is 
studying slavery in the West Indies, 
prior to 1870. 

Dr. Abram L. Harris, head of the 
Department of Economics of Howard 
University, has received a grant from 
the Social Science Research Council for 
work on the relation between Negro 
finance institutions and business enter- 
prises. 

Alfred F. Nixon of Washington, 
D. C., received the Master of Science 
Degree at Chicago University at the 
summer convocation. His field is Botany 
and he will study for his Doctorate at 
Cornell. 


MIDDLE WEST 


At the Second Baptist Church of 
Columbus, of which the Reverend EF. 
W. Moore is pastor, the Women’s Aux- 
iliary, beginning with 50 cents cash, fed 
6,177 colored men, 217 white men, 77 
colored women, 2 white women, and 172 
children from the 17th of December un- 
til the 27th of February. Most of the 
cash donations came from its own mem- 
bers. Lodging was also furnished and 
an Employment Bureau in constant 
operation. 


The father of Penelope Johnson, of 
Columbus, Ohio, is a graduate of Wil- 
berforce University and her mother of 
Virginia Seminary. Penelope is four- 
teen and for six years she has studied 
the violin under Oscar Kreauter. She 
will finish the Junior High School in 
June and then continue her studying. 


Recently, the Symphony Club of 
Central Ohio, under Miss Stella C. De 
Selm, Supervisor of Music in the Public 
School System, gave a concert in Col- 
umbus with 170 musicians. As soloist 
of the occasion, she chose Penelope 
Johnson. A large number of parents 
protested but Miss De Selm insisted and 
her music teacher, although he lost some 
white pupils, continued to give the girl 
lessons. 


Miss Johnson played “The Con- 
certo,” Number 9, of De Beriot and her 


playing was, according to critics, “a 
thoroughly  satisfactory* performance 


and merited the salvos of applause and 
the many flowers, blossoming and 
verbal, that she received.” She was 
brilliantly accompanied by Charles 
Wesley Walton, Jr. ; : 

Edward C. Berry, founder of the 
Berry Hotel, Congress Street, Athens 
Ohio, is dead at the age of 76. He was 
born in Oberlin and early came to 
Athens and worked in a restaurant. 
Finally, he established a restaurant of 
his own and in 1892 built the Hotel 
Berry, which he continued to conduct 
until he sold it in 1893. It was for 
years one of the most famous small 
hotels in the country. 


When the Mormons settled Utah 
there were a number of Negroes with 
them. Apparently none of these were 
ever allowed actually to join the Mor- 
mon church and Negroes have received 
very little sympathy from the Mor- 
mons. However, now and then, the 
descendants of these Negroes have 


found friends, and recently Gail Mar- 
tin, editor of the Western Mineral Sur- 
vey, has manifested much interest in 
the local Negro group at Salt Lake City, 


Martin was born in Chicago and 
educated at Northwestern University 
and has been in Salt Lake City for 
twelve years. Martin was attracted to 
Negroes by his love for their music and 
is a member of the local branch of the 
N. A. A. C. P. He has done much to 
make for racial understanding by pre- 
senting Negro artists to the public and 
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Springtime at Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N. C. 


increasing their interest in the local 
meetings of the N. A. A. C. P. 

E. B. Jourdain, Jr. has been elected 
to the Board of Aldermen of the city 
of Evanston, near Chicago. He was a 
candidate in a gerrymandered district 
long subject to boss rule. He received 
1,895 votes against 1,500 votes for the 
second candidate, and 817 for the third 
candidate. Jourdain was supported by 
professors and students in Northwest- 
em University, as well as by the mass 
of the colored people. 

Colored women of Chicago organ- 
ized to support the candidacy of Mayor 
A. J. Cermak. Miss Marjorie Kemp 
was President and Mrs. Pearl C. Tate, 
Executive Secretary. At a banquet held 
April 2 with 700 persons present, they 
presented the candidate with $500 to- 
ward his campaign expenses. 


The Cincinnati Model Homes Com- 
pany, founded by the late Mr. Schmid- 
lapp of Cincinnati has just made its an- 
nual report. The company has both 
white and colored tenants. They find 
that during the last year their losses in 
vacancies were 1% in the colored 
groups and 13% in the white groups; 
their losses by default of payment, two 
and two-tenths of one per cent among 
the colored and one and eight-tenths per 
cent among the white. They find that 


} three times as many whites move as 


Negroes. The Co-operative Grocery 
had receipts of $21,991, which was 
$5,383 less than 1929. The gross profits 
were 20% and the customers’ received 
on their purchases, 8% rebate. 

“With reference to unemployment 
we properly confined our question to 
the year 1929. In 63 families, or 
335% of the total, 66 individuals lost 
through unemployment a total of 883% 
weeks representing a loss in wages 
$16,969, or $269.32 in that year per 
family, or $5.30 per week per family 
affected. In the above figures are in- 
cluded the losses by 15 women who in 
all lost 150 weeks and in wages $1,605.” 

Of 188 heads of families, all but 
4% carried insurance varying from 
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$40 to $4,500. The combined insurance 
on 175 heads of families averages $849 
per family. The average sick benefit 
insurance amounts to $11.84 per week 
for 111 families. 


In the four main colored groups, the 
occupations and earnings of heads of 
families were as follows: 


30 chauffeurs with an average 

22 laborers with an average 

IQ porters with an average 

13 in domestic service with an average 
janitors with an average 

cooks with an average 


clergymen with an average 
moulders with an average 
mechanics with an average 
hod carriers and bricklayers 
gardeners with an average 
truck drivers with an average 
miscellaneous occupations 


ty 


6 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
- 
z 
3 
3 
142 


The average wage of these 142 
families was $24.17 a week. In 41% 
of the families, the income was supple- 
mented by the earnings of .the wives, 
which average $10 a week, and 15% 
adult children were working, earning at 
an average of $12 a week. 


At the Ham Show, Fort Valley N. and I. School, Ga. 
W. E. B. DuBois, Wallace Battle and Henry Hunt. 


post office service with an average........ 


SOUTHWEST 


J. J. Cullinan, a white citizen of 
Houston, Texas has made a gift of 
$130,000 to build a hospital and nurses 
home for Negroes as a memorial to his 
son. 


The Dunbar Colored High School 
of Little Rock, Arkansas has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the North 
Central Association. It has a Junior 
College of 125, a high school of 1,250, 
and a faculty of 40. 


MIDDLE SOUTH 


The Alabama State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, which met in Birmingham 
during the rst of April, has issued their 
first year book on “Negro Education in 
Alabama in 1930-31.” 


The Baldridge collection of 300 
paintings of African scenes and types 
was recently bought and presented to 
Fisk University. 

The Negroes of Memphis have pro- 
tested against a white man building a 


per week 
per week 
per week 
per week 
per week 
per week 
per week 
per week 
per week 
per week 
per week 
per week 
per week 
per week 


$758.10 
491.04 
399-95 
266.50 
145.02 
153.00 
130.48 
83.00 
114.00 


81.99 
141.00 


$3,431 -99 


grocery store in a restricted Negro sub- 
division. They declare that there were 
plenty of stores already, and presented 
a petition with fifty-one signatures. 
Then won their case. 

The Third Annual Festival ot 
Music and Fine Arts at Fisk University 


Messrs. George A. Towns, 
Mesdames Hunton and Hunt. 
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was held in April. Among those who 
took part were the Jubilee Singers, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Henrietta 
Myers, the Men’s Glee Club of 30 un- 
der John W. Work, and the Mozart So- 
ciety of 60, under Roy Francis Brown. 
It is rumored that Mr. Work’s Glee 
Club, after this year, will be disbanded. 

After trying three times to lynch 
George Smith, accused of assault upon 
a white girl, the mob was successful 
‘April 18, at Memphis, Tennessee. No 
arrests have been made. 


FAR WEST 


According to the final decision of 
Judge Walter S. Yates of the Supreme 
Court, there is no authority by which 
Park Commissioners and employees of 
Municipal bath houses can provide 
separate facilities for Negroes. This 
decision came as the result of a two- 
year old suit instituted by Mrs. Ethel 
Prioleau against the Director of the Ex- 
position Bath House and Swimming 
Pool, Los Angeles, California, who had 
denied Mrs. Prioleau’s children the 
privilege of using the swimming pool. 

Adolphus Kelly Stroud, a senior 
student at Colorado College has been 
initiated in the college chapter of Phi 
Beta. Kappa. In 1929 he won the 
Perkins scholarship prize of $400. 

In the April CRISIS, we published 
an appeal from a colored prisoner in 
Washington, asking for $15 for trans- 
portation to take advantage of his 
parole. We are glad to say that $18 has 
been contributed and acknowledged by 
Clarence E. Long, Superintendent of 
Washington State Penitentiary. 

Dr. J. J. Whittaker of Pasadena, 
California, became interested in raising 
silver foxes in 1923 as a diversion. He 
has his foxes on a thirty-acre ranch of 
his own in San Bernardeno, California, 
and has incorporated a company. 

George James Fleming, a colored 
student at the University of Wisconsin, 
has just been elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
He was elected to Phi Kappa Phi several 
weeks ago. He has been one of the 
editorial writers on the Daily Cardinal, 
the college daily paper, and is a member 
of Sigma Delta Chi, honorary journal- 
istic fraternity. 

He won first place last year in the 
Frankenberg Oratorical Contest which 
had a prize of $100, and represented the 
University of Wisconsin at the Regional 
Oratorical Contest at Northwestern 
University, where he took third place 
on his oration, “American Apostasy,” a 
very challenging oration dealing with 
America’s failure to carry out her 
democratic ideals in relation to the 
Virgin Islands, MHaiti and Santo 
Domingo. 


EUROPE 


Art work from 6 Negro schools has 
been collected and sent to Germany 
where it will become a part of the 
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permanent American Education Ex- 
hibit. 

Dr Geza Roheim, anthropologist 
and psychoanalist of Budapest has an- 
nounced the findings of a study con- 
ducted among the natives of Australia. 
Among other statements, he says that 
“It is a mistake to classify the savage 
races as primitive,” and that “All the 
native Negroes in Australia are essenti- 
ally civilized.” 

We have mentioned Jacob Wain- 
wright, the faithful servant of David 
Livingston. Wainwright was one of the 
faithful three who attended Livingston’s 
dying hours, and it was he who in- 
scribed his master’s name on the tree 
under which Livingston’s heart was 


buried. Disguising the body as a bale 


A Traffic Cop. Harlem, New York City. 


of cotton, he and five companions, car- 
ried it to the coast and Wainwright ac- 
companied it to England. He was, with 
Henry M. Stanley, Sir John Kirk and 
others, one of the pall bearers at West- 
minster Abbey when the remains were 
buried there in 1874. Wainwright died 
in Africa in 1888 and was buried on 
land belonging to the London Mission- 
ary Society. At the instance of the 
Moravian Church in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, a tablet was prepared 
and cast in dull finished brass. It will 


be taken to Africa by Dr. A. J. Keeyi 
the British Moravian Medical Mission, 
ary, and be used to mark Wainw 
grave. 

E. Torday, the eminent anthropol- 
ogist, lectured in London in March, He 
says that the West African is a demo. 
crat to the core and makes the will of 
the people prevail over autocracy and 
that African Kings were much te. 
stricted in their prerogatives. He de. 
clares “Africa is pregnant with a new 
world, and if all goes well, will give 
birth to a new culture thoroughly 
African but different from that of the 
past.” 

The International Overseas Expo- 
sition opened in Paris May 7, and will 
remain open until September. There 
are 2,000 natives from the French 
colonies and a great many visitors, 
Josephine Baker has beer: elected Queen 
of the Colonial Section. 


AFRICA 


Provision for the institution of 
scholarships has been made at South 
Africa Native College, Fort Hare by 
the Transkeian Territories General 
Council. Scholarship funds have been 
provided among the colonies of Timber- 
land, East Griqualand, and Tembuland. 
Professor D. T. Jabavu, member of the 
faculty of Fort Hare College has re- 
cently published a booklet on “Native 
Taxation” which sets forth a compari- 
son of the benefits derived by Eu- 
ropeans and natives from taxes. 

A loan of 32 million dollars has 
been sanctioned by the French Chamber 
of Deputies for the improvement of 
railroads and seaports in Equatorial 
Africa. A portion of these funds will 
also be used in improving sanitation and 
hygienic conditions of native laborers. 

Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia 
has sent two products of native Abys- 
sinian craftsmanship to the United 
States. One is a Bible covered with 
silver and gold, and the other is a cross 
which contains many intricate designs. 

Heaton Nicholls, leader of the Na- 
tal branch of the South African Party, 
and a member of the Select Committee 
of the House of Assembly which for 
more than two years has been engaged 
in the consideration of General Hert: 
zog’s Native Bills, said in a recent 
speech that agreement on these bills 
was now in sight. The agreement would 
provide for the domination of Ew 
ropeans for an indefinite time; that the 
Natives would become either a_black 
proletariat which would eventually a 
similate with a dwindling white popule 
tion, or the blacks would develop it 
a “Bantu nation.” 

Queen Tebogo, widow of Chie 
Sekgoma Khama and mother of Chie 
Seretse, ruler of the Bamangwato tribe 
of South Africa, died recently at Vie- 
toria Hospital. 
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Color and the League of Nations 


By MILTON S. J. WRIGHT 





T was interesting to see and hear 
es persons including British 
and French subjects openly express 
the opinion that, “The League of 
Nations is a British-dominated instru- 
ment to increase and secure the 
political power of Great Britain ;” or 
to hear a German or Austrian assert 
that “Monsieur Briand’s proposed 
United States of Europe is merely a 
diplomatic scheme on the part of 
France to balance British domination 
in the League, and to insure French 
political supremacy on the continent.” 

There were also expressions from 
natives of India, Palestine, and 
Egypt against what they termed 
as the “unscrupulous,” “imperial,” 
“snake-in-the-grass” British adminis- 
tration in their respective native 
lands. It was not altogether easy for 
one to understand the true attitude 
of the white British rulers of New 
Zealand toward the natives of that 
land, when one of these white New 
Zealanders eloquently stated that 
the whites there are champions of, 
and are greatly interested in the wel- 
fare and general advancement of all 
socially depressed peoples—‘“But !— 
we (the whites of New Zealand) 
most heartily endorse whatever at- 
titude or steps are taken by the great 
British Empire — regardless!” The 
“But” statement was an expression of 
whole-hearted loyalty and patriotism 
to the mother country. 

A Hindu in his characteristic dress, 
and with all of the earnestness and 
sincerity that he could command, ex- 
pressed the opinion that “the darker 
step-children of the white nations are 
fast becoming of age and are grow- 
ing more and more restive and dis- 
content with robbing themselves and 
their children to pay homage to 
foreign white rulers. They are ask- 
ing—yea demanding! more to say 
and do about their own land and 
welfare.” He further declared that 
unless more honesty and sincerity of 
purpose are employed in the political 
workings of both the League and the 
Briand Proposal, they will prove to 
be just two more “hum-bug organ- 
izations.” 

It happened that among these 
groups of students there was only one 
Negro, myself, hailing from the 
Land of the Free and the home of 
the Brave.” It remained for me to 
speak for and answer questions con- 
cerning the black peoples of the en- 
tire world. I was kept as busy filling 
speaking engagements, meeting dis- 
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Recently the news despatches have 
told of the attempt of white Ameri- 
cans at Heidelberg University, Ger- 
many, to exclude a black American 
student from the student social club 
This the 
authorities refused to 
The author of this article is 


established for foreigners. 
University 
permit. 
the student in question and sent us 
this paper before the occurrence. 





cussion groups, and telling and ex- 
plaining about the American Negro 
as a minister with portfolio. There 
were almost no end to questions con- 
cerning Negroes—their social, econ- 
omic, political, religious, educational, 
and other factors affecting their con- 
ditions in the United States as well 
as elsewhere. Despite the inter- 
national atmosphere of Geneva, the 
sight of a black man there did not 
fail to attract much attention and de- 
mand a second or third piercing look 
from most passers-by. In instances 
I was mistaken and even introduced 
as “a delegate” from Haiti, Liberia, 
Abyssinia, and even India. 

Among many of the German- 
speaking students I was known as 
“Der Schwarze Prinz von Harlem” 
(the black prince from Harlem). 
On one occasion when I was the 
guest of a group of French and Ger- 
man students at “La Bavaria,”’ to tell 
them about student-life among Negro 
college students in America. “Son 
Excellence” M. Nicolas Titulesco, 
first delegate from Roumania, and 
president of the Assembly of the 
League, who was being entertained at 
the next table, by a group of diplo- 
mats, evidenced great interest in what 
I was saying. (“La Bavaria” is a 
very popular cafe in Geneva fre- 
quented by League officials.) 

There were also a number of white 
American students among _ these 
teacher-student groups in Geneva. 
They too, expressed opinions pro and 
con the League, the Kellogg Pact, 
and other problems and questions 
raised. Curiously enough, the writer 
never once heard a one of these 
Americans try to justify lynching, 
racial segregation and discrimination 
for which their country is so in- 
famously famous. It was noted that 


at least one or two of these “cosmo- 
politan” white Americans were fre- 
quently in the company of their one 
black fellow-countryman in Geneva. 

After making what the newspapers 
kindly styled “the speech of the eve- 





ning” at a dinner-dance at the Inter- 
national Club, I was approached and 
requested by two young American 
ladies to dance with them. The first 
of these was a native of the state of 
Alabama. During the dance she told 
of the participation of some of her 
relatives in the activities of the Ku 
Klux Klan in her state. “But I’m 
different,’ she said, “I really like 
colored people.” Later when I was 
leaving Geneva I was accompanied to 
the depot by two Americans, and one 
of these, a white native of Texas, 
insisted on carrying my heavy suit- 
case. What a whale of difference in 
attitude distance seems to make! 
Although many tickets for the ses- 
sions of the Assembly were given to 
white Americans through the Ameri- 
can Consulate in Geneva, they were 
always “just out of tickets” when I 
applied. But thanks to the goodness 
of the Liberian delegate, Dr. Antoine 
Sottile, the lone black American was 
given a permanent ticket to the ses- 
sions of the Assembly and Council. 
This ticket entitled him to a seat in 
the Tribune Diplomatique Section of 
the Assembly hall which contained the 
very best seats for visitors. Here sat 
members of the families of delegates, 
and honored guests of the League. 
Some of the other Americans waxed 
green with envy as they stood in a 
long line waiting and hoping to secure 
tickets which would admit them to 
seats in the gallery, and saw their 
black fellow - countryman _ enter 
through what was called “the first- 
class entrance.” It was difficult for 
them to appreciate how a thing like 
that could possibly happen. The 
presence of a jet-black man in the 
Tribune Diplomatique Section did not 
fail to attract the attention of the 
delegates and officials of the Assem- 
bly. At least twenty-five or thirty of 
them, including Monsieur Briand of 
France, shook hands with me and in- 
quired whence I came. Representa- 
tives from Haiti, Liberia, and India, 
asked that greetings be conveyed to 
the Negroes in the United States. 
Of the one hundred and twenty or 
more delegates seated in the Assem- 
bly-hall there were fewer than half a 
dozen Negro representatives. There 
were about two from Haiti, and one 
from Liberia—(and these were mu- 
lattoes). Of course there were the 
Indian and Abvssinian delegates who 
also represented dark-skinned peoples. 
The darkest complexioned delegates 


(Will you please turn to page 210) 
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N.A.A.C.P. BRANCH ACTIVITIES 


By ROBERT W. BAGNALL, Director of Branches 


BRANCH CAMPAIGNS 


The Akron, Ohio Branch has just 
concluded a campaign conducted by 
Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, which resulted 
in $643.00 and the gaining of many 
members. Among the prominent 
members enrolled in the campaign are 
the Hon. Myers Y. Cooper, former 
Governor of Ohio, Hon. Lloyd Weil, 
Mayor of Akron, a congressman, thir- 
teen judges, the prosecuting attorney, 
the sheriff and three representatives, a 
state senator and a member of the lower 
house in the Legislature. 

Miss Doris Fleming and Miss Sadie 
Brooks were the prize winners in the 
campaign. 

Mr. Emmer Lancaster is President 
and Mrs. Artee Fleming Secretary of 
the Akron Branch. 


Miss Sadie Brooks 
Second Prize 
Akron, Ohio 


The Director of Branches is trying 
to prove that ubiquity is possible. He 
is conducting at this time campaigns in 
Newark, Jersey City, Plainfield, New 
Jersey, Mount Vernon, N. Y., and 
organizing a campaign in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., working night and day. The 
total goal of these Branches is $5,000. 
In addition, he has assisted Springfield 
Mass., in its campaign for $1,000 and 
Hartford, Conn., in its campaign 
$500. The 


campaign. 
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for 
Springfield Branch recently 
gave a banquet at the Charles Hotel to 
celebrate a merger of local organizations 
with the B ranch and to inaugurate the 
Mr. Bagnall was the prin- 


cipal speaker and 110 workers have 
agreed to canvass in the campaign. 

The District of Columbia Branch is 
closing a campaign to greet Mr. J. E. 
Spingarn, the Association’s President, 
with 2,000 members. Every member 
received a letter urging him to secure 
10 members and promising that in doing 
so his name would be placed on an 
Honor Roll to be sent to Mr. Spingarn. 
The Secretary of the Branch, Mr. A. S. 
Pinkett, writes that “between December 
Ist, 1930 and April 14, 1931 our record 
shows that we actually collected 
$1,766.30 and will pass $2;000 and hope 
to reach $3,000. The Ladies Service 
Group in Washington will give a 
Springtime Frolic on May 8th.” Miss 
Emma G. Merritt is President of this 
Branch. 





























N. A. A. C. P. Popularity Contests 


Dr. G. H. Brooks 
Campaign Director 
Montclair, N. J. 


Many Branches are now engaged in 
campaigns. Some are using the contest 
method. Most of them are organizing 
teams of ten workers, each with a team 
captain. The team members pledge to 
bring in $10.00 each. Their work is 
supervised by the captains and the Cam- 
paign Director. 


Regional Conferences 


A New England Conference of 
Branches was organized April 1oth and 
11th, at Springfield, Mass., 
Director of Branches in charge. 
gates were present from 
Providence, Worcester, 


with the 

Dele- 
Boston, 
Hartford, 


Springfield and messages were received 
from New Haven and Ne Wport. Prob. 
lems affecting the welfare of the race in 
New England were discussed and , 
temporary organization formed with 
Rev. G. R. Waller as henpotnny Presj- 
dent and Miss E, W. Gray, temporary 
Secretary. ; 

A Missouri State Conference was or- 
ganized at Kansas City under the direc. 
tion of William Pickens, Field Secre. 
tary. The temporary officers are: 
President—Rev. E. S. Redd, Hannibal; 
Vice President—Mr. John L. Love, 
Kansas City; Secretary, Mr. F, S. 
Smith, Kansas City. 
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Up to the time of the Annual Con- 
ference, Mr. Pickens will be working in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and 


Miss Doris Fleming 
First Prize 
Akron, Ohio 
Branches 


Iowa, the 


greater 


stimulating 
activity. 


Miscellaneous Branch Activities 


The Hot Springs, Arkansas, Brane 
is working to elect two members of th 
Board of Education who have pledge 
themselves to support the cause @ 
better schools for Negroes. Dr. H. 
Phipps is President of the Hot Spring 
Branch. 

The Norfolk, Va., Branch made a fis 
record in the William Harper Gs 
where they defended a Negro cof 
demned to death for rape of a whi 
woman. 
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RELIGION 


ITH all the differences expressed 

in our symposium, there is to the 
careful reader a certain underlying sense 
of unity. Mr. Darrow, despite his keen 
logic, is a kindly critic. He does not 
say a word against the work of social 
uplift, which, as Bishop Jones points 
out, has so largely made the Negro 
church its center. On the other hand, 
Bishop Jones stresses considerably mat- 
ters of creed, dogma and belief, which 
Mr. Darrow thinks worse than super- 
fuous. But even Bishop Jones does not 
base his real argument upon _ these 
things; but rather upon what the Negro 
has done in economic, educational and 
artistic advance, through the church. 
What is the unity of thought and 
action that we can gather from all this? 
It is that the Negro church, quite out- 
side the matter of creed and belief, has 
been and is a center of social uplift. 
That if it will drop the attempt to force 
men, who are willing to work with them, 
to believe matters which they not only 
do not believe but regard often as ab- 
surd; if it will stop cheap theatrical 
propaganda, it may attract the mass of 
sincere thinking Negroes and become a 
greater and more efficient center for the 
emancipation and uplift of the American 
Negro. 
_The hitch, of course, in this conclu- 
son lies in the fact that so many sincere 
people would be perfectly willing to give 
up everything which the church stands 
jor rather than its dogmatic interpreta- 
tion of truth. So long as these people 
dominate Christianity within and with- 
out the Negro race, thorough reform is 
impossible, 












































MORDECAI JOHNSON 


HE vindication of Mordecai John- 
son at Howard is the first scrim- 
mage of a great and critical battle for 
the Negro race. It was to be expected 
that Emmett Scott, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the institution, together with politi- 
Clans, like Congressmen Wood and 
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etry Howard, would seek sooner or 
later to dominate this institution. The 
first attempt has failed, but there will 
‘ome other attempts. The Federal Gov- 
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ernment ought and must support How- 
ard University, but it is the duty of the 
students of Howard, of the graduates 
of the University, and of the general 
public, to see that this control does not 
degenerate into political wire-pulling and 
grafting. We can be sure that this will 
never happen as long as Mordecai John- 
son is President, and it is a great triumph 
that he remains in this position by the 
will of the public, the University and the 


~Trustees. 


IDA WELLS BARNETT 


HE passing of Ida Wells Barnett 
calls for more than the ordinary 
obituary. 

Ida Wells Barnett was the pioneer of 
the anti-lynching crusade in the United 
States. As a young woman in Memphis, 
she began her work and carried it over 
the United States and even to England. 
She roused the white South to vigor- 
ous and bitter defense and she began the 
awakening of the conscience of the na- 
tion. This work has been easily for- 
gotten because it was afterward taken 
up on a much larger scale by the N. A. 
A. C. P. and carried to greater success. 
But our thanks are due to the pioneer 
and we remember with pleasure that she 
was among those who called and _ at- 
tended the National Conference of 1900, 
which resulted in the founding of the 


NA. A. C.F. 


THE N. AWA. C. P. 


HE 21st Annual Report of the 

N. A. A. C. P. covering the Year 
1930 has been issued. It is a pamphlet 
of 72 pages and a worthy record of the 
year’s work. It begins with the Parker 
case; then outlines our work for legal 
defense and our opposition to discrimi- 
nation in travel and residence. It ends 
with publicity in lynching and personal 
references to our officers and staff. The 
Annual Report of The Crisis fills the 
last four pages. The cost of the Re- 
port is 25c and it may be had at this 
office. 


FIFTY YEARS OF TUSKEGEE 


N May, 1881, Booker T. Washington 
arrived at Tuskegee to start a school 


for which the Legislature had appro- 
priated $2,000 a year. In July, Olivia 
A. Davidson of Ohio and a graduate of 
the Massachusetts State Normal School 
at Framingham arrived to help him as 
Assistant Teacher. On this foundation 
Tuskegee was built. It has since done 
much for the Negro race and it is fit- 
ting that the President of the United 
States and other great citizens should 
join in its jubilee. But the success of 
Tuskegee is not due to a realization of 
the program which is usually associated 
with its name. Tuskegee started out to 
be a school and as a school it has done 
excellent and  never-to-be-forgotten 
work. It is still doing that work. To 
this original program there was grad- 
ually added, because of its wide popu- 
larity, a proposal to train Negroes pri- 
marily as workers in Southern industry 
and as farmers and farm-laborers. This 
program has never been accomplished. 
The number of graduates of Tuskegee 
who have become farmers and artisans 
is small. The facts have never been 
published, but it is certain that the large 
majority of Tuskegee graduates have 
become teachers and professional men 
with a smaller number in business. 
Some of the graduates and numbers of 
the former students have worked as 
farmers and artisans, but they have 
found in most cases that surrounding 
economic conditions were too much for 
them. The condition of affairs in the 
rural districts of the South has discour- 
aged the Negro farmer. The new in- 
dustrialization of the white South has 
pushed the Negro artisan closer and 
closer to the wall, particularly since in 
most cases he has been politically dis- 
franchised. All this is not the fault of 
Tuskegee Institute. It is the fault of 
those persons who planned the industrial 
and educational program which for a 
time was so closely associated with the 
names of Hampton and Tuskegee. To- 
day a new era has come and new eco- 
nomic plans must be made. 


MR. HOOVER AND THE NEGRO 


SOCIAL worker writes me as 
follows: 
“An individual who is rather closely 
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connected with the Republican Party 
has asked me to tell him what specific 
things can be done by President Hoover 
and the present administration, during 
the next two years, which would cause 
the Negro to feel more kindly towards 
the administration.” 

I shall, therefore, set down what, ac- 
cording to my conception is, the Debit 
and Credit account of Herbert Hoover 
toward the Negro race: 

Herbert Hoover to 
Negro, Debtor: 


the American 


1. To encouraging the purchase and 
manipulation of Southern delegates 
to the Republican Convention. 


. To backing the organization of a 
“Lily-White” Republican Party in 
the South and consenting to the 
punishment of dishonest black 
politicians, while allowing dishonest 
white politicians to flourish and 
dictate appointments. 

. To refusing usually to consider in 
appointment to public office any 
person of Negro descent no matter 
what his merits or accomplishment. 


. To appointing as Commissioner of 
Labor, Doak, the head of a Trade 
Union which does not allow Ne- 
groes to join and who has long 

“been busied in West Virginia in 
driving Negroes out of decent 
employment. 

. In defending the Red Cross for its 
discrimination in Mississippi Flood 
relief and suppressing the material 
facts found by his own colored in- 
vestigating committee. 

. For refusing to appoint a Negro 
upon the Haitian Commission. 

. For appointing a white man as 
Minister to Haiti, and a special 
white ambassador to the corona- 
tion of the Emperor of Ethiopia. 


. For deliberately insulting the peo- 
ple of the. Virgin Islands. 


. For refusing during his term of 
office to say a single word against 
lynching or in defense of the politi- 
cal, civil and social rights of the 
American Negro. 


10. For Jim Crowing colored Gold Star 
Mothers. 
For insisting on the nomination of 


Judge Parker for the Supreme 
Court. 


II. 


Credit 


. For promising to evacuate Haiti. 

. For removing Russell from Haiti. 

. For sending a Civil Governor to 
the Virgin Islands. 

. For appointing Charles Johnson 
on the Commission to Liberia. 

. For refusing to notice the clamor 
which fcllowed Mrs. Hoover’s so- 
cial recognition of Mrs. De Priest. 

These are the facts as we see them. 
We leave the conclusions to the Presi- 
dent’s friends. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
BLACK CITIZENS 


HERE are in the United States 69 

Land Grant colleges. Those in the 
North can be attended by students of 
any color. But in 17 Southern states 
there are separate white and Negro in- 
stitutions. Among those institutions are 
divided various Federal funds known 
as Land Grant and Morrill-Nelson 
Funds, Smith-Hughes Funds, and 
other Federal donations, chiefly for 
agricultural and vocational education. 
The total amount of these funds dis- 
tributed in the 17 states amounts to 
$6,175,997 a year. 

The proportion of Negro inhabitants 
in these states in 1920; the total amount 
of money received by Land Grant in- 
stitutions, and the amount given to 
Negroes and whites, together with the 
proportion which the amount given to 
whites bears to the total, is given in the 
accompanying table. 


Proportion of Land Grant 
Negroes, 1920 


38.4% 
27 % 
13.6% 
34 % 
41.7% 
9.8% 
38.9% 
16.9% 
52.2% 
5.2% 
29.8% 


States 


Arkansas 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 


West Virginia 


/ 

ae 
19.3% 
15.9% 
Virginia 29 


5.9% 


among the first to join the Third Estate 
He presided at the permanent sittin 
of sixty-two hours, while the Bastilj 
was being attacked, and under the ney 
Constitution was elected |}ishop of Blois 
He advocated the abolition of th 
Monarchy but refused, as the Revoly. 
tion developed, to abjure his religion, 


During the Constituent Assembly, he 
evinced a great interest in the emancipa- 
tion of Negroes, and it was he who 
made the motion which gave free colored 
men in the French Colonies the same 
rights as whites. Afterward, he be. 
came a member of the Legislature and 
of the Senate, and resigned his Bishopric 
after the Concordat. He opposed 
Napoleon but nevertheless was made a 
Count of the Empire and an officer of 
the Legion of Honor. During Napo- 
leon’s reign, he withdrew to England 
and Germany but returned in 1814. 
After the second restoration, he was 
expelled from the French Institute and 


Proportion 
Land Grant of 
Funds for Funds given 
Negroes Negroes 

$21,660 
14,140 
10,500 
26,822 
16,667 
7,250 
22,264 
10,000 
41,392 
4,025 
18,835 
6,300 
63,254 
12,000 
20,1607 
32,683 
11,354 


Total 


Funds 


$393,479 
332,578 
182,004 
242,179 
352,680 
377,210 
406,008 
244,587 
380,262 
423,008 
403,420 
480,680 
357,459 
385,444 
556,562 
371,346 
286,812 


-4% 


-9% 





These figures have been abstracted 
from a Federal Report on the Land 
Grant colleges which appears to us 
deliberately arranged for the purpose of 
hiding the above facts. However that 
may be, the fact that the United States 
distributes annually $6,175,997 to Land 
Grant colleges, and yet of this sum gives 
only $339,313 to the black population 
which forms in these states a fourth of 
the population, is a proof of race dis- 
crimination on the part of the Govern- 
ment which most civilized people would 
think impossible in a government with 
the faintest desire of being ordinarily 
just and honest. 


THE ABBE GREGOIRE 


N the 20th of May, 1831, there died 

in France. Henri Grégoire. one of 
the great friends of humanity and par- 
ticularly of the Negro race. He was 
born in France, December 4, 1750, of 
peasant origin, and educated as a priest. 
He attended the States-General at the 
beginning of the Revolution and was 


.9% $6,175,097 $339,313 

forced into retirement but continued 
his writing up to the end of his life 
in r83r. 

Grégoire was a devout Catholic ant 
at the same time a staunch Revolution- 
ist and lover of mankind. At the time 
of his death the Catholic Archbishop 0! 
Paris refused him Extreme Unction but 
it was given him by an Abbé in defianet 
of the church. His funeral was cele 
brated in a Catholic church. although the 
Clergy absented themselves. Student 
dragged the funeral car to the cemetery 
of Mont Parnasse, followed by neatl 
twenty thousand people. 

His great literary work which inter 
ests us as Negroes, is his “De la litter 
ture des Négres; ou Recherches st! 
leurs facultés intellectuelles, leur 
qualités morales et leur littérature 
suivi de notices sur la vie et les 
ouvrages des Négres qui se sont dis 
tingués dans les sciences, les lettres ¢ 
les arts.” 


(Will you please turn to page 212) 
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Wh Bantu Are Coming! 


Ray Philips 


whole racial conflict of modern 
ite ts dramatized in South Africa. This 
js the story of that conflict. “Vividly writ- 
ten, informing and sobering.”’ Yale Divin- 
it News. “The best book on the race issue 
in South Africa,” Christian Century. “An 
outstanding book '’ Federal Council Bul- 


letin. 
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t of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
ta ete, required by the Act of Congress of August 
of 1912, of THE CRISIS, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1, 1931, 


te of New York, sb 

Gounty of New York, § 5S 
, a Notary Public in and for the State and 

ontty aloresaid, personally appeared Irene C. Malvan, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that she is the Business Manager of 
THE CRISIS and that the following is, to the best of 
her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
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1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business manager are: 


Publisher—The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 69 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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Treason to believe that any other person, association, or 
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FOR 
“Adam vs. Ape-Man” 


Startling Race Facts! 
A History of Mankind 


Edward A. Johnson, L. L. D. 


President Hoover writes the first letter about the book. 

A. A. C. P.; Cleveland G. Allen, 
» XY. Correspondent, Chicago Defender; Raleigh News-Observer, 
Big Commis- 


: Py Spingarn, Pres. N, 


: white daily, and many others praise it 
“ons to Agents, ‘Single Copy $2. 


WRITE AT ONCE 


The New York Book and News Agency 
Dept. M, 2246 7th Ave., N. Y. City 
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J AFRICA \, 
& CRADLE o£ MANKIND 
BY VSaFe 


The Crisis 
Recommends 


For Current Reading: 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
by 
John D. Long 
This biography has been written in fictional style and 
proves interesting as well as inspirational. 
(F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Price $3.00, cloth binding 
BLACK MANHATTAN 
by 
James Weldon Johnson 


An interesting panorama of local Negro history in 
the founding of New York, to the present time. 


(Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Price $3.00 


NOT WITHOUT LAUGHTER 
by 
Langston Hughes 


Mr. Hughes has written an intimate story that is 
beautifully descriptive of Negro life among the work- 
ing classes. 


(Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Price $2.50 
SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE 
TRADE 


by 
W. E. B. DuBois 


This furnishes a historical and pointed treatise of a 
vital national problem. 


(Harvard University Press) 


THE STORY OF HAITI 
by 
Harriet Gibbs Marshall 
A volume that furnishes a birdseye view of the 
Island of Haiti and filled with historical detail. 
(The Christopher Publishing Co., Boston, Mass.) 
Price $2.00 
THE REWARD OF PATRIOTISM 
by 
Lucy Shelton Stewart 
A new publication that has assembled a collection of 
facts dealing with controversial questions of the Civil 
War, is designed as a source book for students and 
historians. 
(Walter Neal, 37 East 28th St., N. Y. C.) 
Price $5.00 
IN SPITE OF HANDICAPS 
by 
Ralph W. Bullock 
A short series of stories of eminent Negroes makes 
this a very readable book that cannot fail to inspire 
both young and old. 
(Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Price $2.00 


Price $2.00 








YOUNG MEN! 


When in Chicago stay at the Y.M.C.A. Com- 
fortable rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, natato- 
rium. Employment Bureau for members. 


For further information address 


Y. M. C. A. 


3763 Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 








—— 


Rev. Adam Powell, Jr. and Author 
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A Beautiful Illustrated Copy 
of the Play 


“The Green Pastures” 


RICHARD B. HARRISON 
AS “THE LORD” 


All characters and scenes artisti- 
cally illustrated. A complete descrip- 
tion of each scene is given. 

Special artists’ drawings, paintings 
and miniatures enhance its value as 
a very appropriate souvenir for 
everyone in the family. 

Price 50 Cents, at Office or by Mail 
Postpaid 
AMSTERDAM NEWS, Circulation Department, 


2293 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


DEAR SIRS: Please mail copies of ‘‘The 
Green Pastures,’’ for which are enclosed stamps or 


bocks to be mailed. 








WAH DE ABONNIE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
GOOD, PAYING POSITION 


Apply NOW for Summer School Work 
Register NOW for Fall Openings 


We work earnestly and persistently to place all our 
registrants. Application form sent on _ request. 


208 E. Cherry St. NORMAL, ILL. 


Sevent 
BIRTH CONTROL CLINICS 
Standard Handbook and Directory 
Survey by Nat. Com. on Maternal Health: 71,845 


patients; fees if any; results; professional stand- 
ing of those in the work; how to find doctors, 
plan clinics; law, opinions for and against. 
Order from Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, $4. 


in paper hy sending $1 to the author, 


Cheap ed. 
Res H. Robinson, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Carol 
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CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


MORE DENTISTS NEEDED 


Prepare now for Service and Great Financial Rewards 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT OF MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


IS READY 


To Train You. 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Write for Information to 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


Summer School for Teachers 


First Term 


June 17--July 24 


Second Term 


July 27--Sept. 2 


Courses leading to degree of B.S. or A.M., to diplomas, or to State 
certificates 


Bulletin and Application Blank sent on request 
to Director, Summer School, Hampton Institute, 
Virginia 











Announcing 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
of TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


fen Weeks: June 8—August 15, 1931 
First Term June 8—July 11—Second Term July 13-August 15 


The Tuskegee Institute summer school is organized to meet the needs of teachers 


in service—Principals, Supervisors, High 


Schoel Teachers, Elementary School 


Teachers, Teachers of Home Economics, Business, Agriculture, Physical Education, 


and Industrial Arts. 


FACULTY 

The Summer session will open this year 
with the strongest faculty in its twenty- 
one years of existence. The director has 
secured the services of teachers of recog- 
nized ability, training and successful expe- 
rience who are specialists in their fields for 
all courses offered. 


COURSES 
Courses will|be offered in all the regular 
college and high school subjects, also in 
Education and Methods, Fine and Industrial 
Arts, Home Economics, Physical Education, 
Agriculture, Boy Scout Mastership and 
Social Hygiene. 


FACILITIES 


Tuskegee Institute is renowned for its 
beautiful and spacious campus. It has mod- 
ern buildings, abundant up-to-daté equip- 
ment, adequate classroom and laboratory 
space, a model demonstration school and 
an enlarged library with electrically cooled 
reading rooms. 


REDUCED FARES 


Round trip rates of one and one-half fares 
have been granted the Summer School on 
the identification certificate plan. These 
certificates may be secured by writing to 
the Director of the Summer School. 


RECREATION 
Students are provided with many kinds of recreation such 


as golfing, swimming, tennis, 
lectures and concerts. 
in profitable study. 
WRITE FOR 
. T. B. WILLIAMS, Director 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


basketball, motion pictures, 


An ideal place to spend a vacation 


CATALOGUE 


R. R. Moron, Principal 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
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Color and the League of 
Nations 
(Continued from page 205) 
on the floor were those from Abys. 
sinia and India. An Indian, after 
looking over the group of deiegates, 
remarked, “If the seats here were 
justly distributed according to the 
proportion of light and dark-skinned 
peoples in the world, the proportion 
of representatives—so far as color js 
concerned — would almost be re. 
versed.” The presence of the “col. 
ored delegates” was particularly con- 
spicuous and caused much comment 
from the visitors. There were no 
prouder or more stately-looking dele- 
gates there than “Son Excellence, M. 
Dantes Bellegarde” from Haiti, and 
“Major-General, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner,” a ruling 
prince in India. 

The crowded hall listened with in- 
tense interest to the many and long 
addresses of the various delegates be- 
fore the Assembly. Only one of the 
Negro delegates addressed the As- 
sembly. This was M. Bellegarde of 
Haiti, who was the fourth delegate 
to speak. He spoke with great force 
and eloquence for about one hour, 
and was loudly applauded both be- 
fore and after his address. Among 
other things, M. Bellegarde said, 
“Peace and happiness are needed by 
all, but to attain them international 
co-operation is needed. First of all 
we must have co-operation between 
the individuals of a nation; then we 
must have co-operation between the 
various social classes; we must have 
co-operation between nations, and we 
must have co-operation between 
races.” He also called attention to the 
constantly growing economic and 
commercial domination by the United 
States of America, and the good and 
bad effects that it has had and is hav- 
ing upon the rest of the world,—par- 
ticularly the smaller and weaker 
nations. 

One wonders if this great League, 
championing the causes of world 
peace and understanding among the 
peoples of the earth, is any more than 
another factor for the assurance of 
the permanent supremacy ot those 
peoples who are .“dyed in the wool 
believers in the theory of “the divine 
right of White Supremacy.” His- 
tory shows that the white nations i 
their dealings with each other have 
little regard for truth, honesty, of 
word of honor; and their dealing with 
peoples of other cultures and races 
have been characterized by unscrupt 
lous greed, deceit, cruelty, and im 
perialism. For the most part their 
general attitude has been, and to a 
great extent is still that any man 


(Will you please turn to page 212) 
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Color and the League of 


Nations 
(Continued from page 210) 

whose skin is not white, is not civi- 
lized, is a mere infidel or heathen and 
hence altogether unworthy of being 
considered as a possible equal with a 
white man in any respect. Of course 
now the members of this almighty 
white race have invaded every pos- 
sible independent native territory, 
proclaimed protectorates—against the 
protests of the natives, and have 
horse-whipped or shot down those 
who dared to resort to active protest, 
calling them rebels; or they have sent 
a “white Jesus” to the natives by 
spies or robbers disguised as mis- 
sionaries. But in both cases the 
whites have claimed and taken prac- 
tically all of the land and other pos- 
sessions—including even the personal 
liberty of these poor peoples in return 
for the paternalistic care and the 
“white God” that they have given. 

For a crime somewhat similar to 
this (but not a third so bad) Ger- 
many is now being made to “pay 'til 
it harts,” but who-will pay for the 
many black crimes of white peoples 
to colonial heathen natives, and how? 
The (white) League apparently takes 
for granted that it is quite a natural 
situation, and that the world can rest 
forever in undisturbed peace while 
nearly two-thirds of the human popu- 
lation of the world cry under im- 
perial suppression by cunning, lying, 
and cheating white rulers. Do black 
peoples count at all in world affairs 
other than mere economic goods? 
The writer is still asking as he asked 
from one end of Geneva to the other: 
“What can the black peoples of the 
earth hope for from this League of 
Nations ?” 


Postscript 
(Continued from page 208) 


This was published in Paris in 1808 
and two years later was translated by 
the Secretary of the American Legation 
and printed in English in Brooklyn. It 
is an inquiry into the intellectural status 
of Negroes and also an account of fif- 
teen Negroes and mulattoes_ dis- 
tinguished in science, literature and art. 
It was the first and most thorough- 
going defense of the Negro intellect by 
a European. 

It is fitting that the rooth Anniversary 
of the death of this great man should 
be celebrated in New York and such a 
celebration has been planned by Haitian 
citizens resident in this city. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Summer Session— July 1 to August 12, 1931 


Offers Sixty-one Academic Courses to Classified and Unclassified 
Students, and to Auditors, by a staff of regular University teachers, to- 
gether with complete facilities of the University plant, including Library, 
Laboratories, Cafeteria, Dormitories, Social Halls, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool, Tennis Courts, and Play Grounds. 


Classified Students, as candidates for degrees, do the same grade of work 
and receive equal credits as in any other quarter. 


Unclassified Students receive full credit for all courses successfully com- 
pleted, and upon classifying may count this credit towards a degree. 


Auditors are permitted to attend classes without credit and with no 


academic record. 


REGISTRATION FOR THE SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 29 to JULY 8 


A late registration fee of $5.00 will be charged after 3 P.M. June 30. No student 
may register for full credit after 3 P.M. July 8. 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


Howard University 


Washington, D. C. 
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Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work, 


Fully Accredited for 
Teachers’ Certificates by State Board 
Home-like Dormitory Life with Careful Supervision 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests 


COURSES: College, Academy and Music. 
Expenses Very Reasonable 


Catalog and other literature sent free upon request 


Address: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Thorough Training for 


Christian Service 


Without Tuitional Charges 


A Superior Faculty, Scholarly Standards, 
Christian Atmosphere 


Open to All Denominations 


. THE STANDARD GRADUATE COURSE pro- 
vides classes exclusively for college graduates 
and awards the Bachelor of Divinity Degree 
upon the completion of the three year course. 

. THE DIPLOMA COURSE provides a_ separate 
three year course for high school graduates and 
awards the Seminary Diploma. 

$3. THE SCHOOL OF MISSIONS trains men and 
women for missionary and social work in both 
the home and foreign fields. The standards and 
awards are the same as in the other courses. 

. THE SUMMER SCHOOL provides practical 
training for pastors already in active service, re- 
gardliess of previous schooling. 

For catalogue and particulars address the 
President. 


Gammon Theological Seminary 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


An Accredited 
Class A” College 


Founded 1867 


Conducted under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. 

A four-year College Course is offered, 
including Pre-Medical and Teacher Train- 
ing features. 

A College Preparatory Department, 
Training School for Nurses and School 
for Religious- and Social Workers are 
connected with the College. 

Thorough training, healthy environ- 
ment, Christian influences. 


For catalog and information write 
the Registrar, 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Braithwaite Business School 


“THE SCHOOL THAT GETS RESULTS” 
Established 1920 
Business and Secretarial Courses 
Spring Class Begins February 23 
Students Qualify for Positions in 6 to 9 Months 
Capable and Practical Teachers 


2376 - Tth Ave. New York City 


“Poise is Power” 


Bush-Banks School of Expression 


Dramatic Art and Public Speaking 
Cultural Dramatics for Children 
Housing Accommodations for Students and Out-of-Town 
Guests 


Near Columbia University 


Write Olivia Ward Bush-Banks, Personal Instructor 
217 W. 123rd St., New York City 
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BROWNING HOME AND 
MATHER ACADEMY 


Boarding School for Girls 


An Accredited High School. 
Under The 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
Beautiful New Building. 


So many comforts given for surprisingly low 
rates. 


For Further Information, 
Address, The Secretary, 


BROWNING HOME, 
Camden, South Carolina 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


A private College for men, and a 
Theological Seminary. 

The College is on the approved list of the 

Southern Association of Colleges and the 

American Medical Association and is a mem- 

ber of the Association of American Colleges. 


Graduates are admitted to Graduate and 
Professional schools. 


Ideal location. 
endowment. 
Character building one of the chief aims of 
the institution. 


H. L. McCrorey, President 


First class equipment. Large 


Go to School Next Fall 
AND 
Go to the Best School for Girls 

1. Go where you can develop qualities of leadership. 

2 Go where you can take a High School or Junior 
College course, 

3. Go where you can learn Business, Domestic Science 
and Arts, Handi-craft, Social Service, Public Speak- 
ing, Music and Athletics. 

SPECIAL 
Girls who have natura] ability for vocal or instrumental 
music and those who desire to become public speakers 
will find that the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
for WOMEN and GIRLS 
Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, President 
Lincoln Heights, Washington, D. C 
is the best place to develop their powers. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


A RECENT GRADUATING CLASS 





200 W. 135th STREET 


NEW YORK ACADEMY 
OF BUSINESS 
447 Lenox Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Summer Session 


Bookkeeping Stenography Civil Service 


Rust College 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 
Come to Rust College—Beautifully 
Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 


—~<- 


College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Normal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


Efficient Faculty. New Equipment for 
Laboratories. Enlarged Library. 
Rates Reasonable 


For further information write 


President L. M. McCoy 


Holly Springs Mississippi 


GEORGIA NORMAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Albany, Georgia 


A branch of the University of Georgia 
under the supervision of the Georgia State 
Board of Education. 


Offers a four year high school course, two year 
normal course, two year junior college course, and 
two year teacher-training courses in Home Eco- 
nomics, Trades and Agriculture. 


Climate Ideal. Large, modern, brick buildings. 
Strong facul composed of teachers from best 
Northern institutions. Wholesome, christian at- 
mosphere. Expenses moderate. 


For further information, write 
J. W. HOLLEY, President 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 
LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE 


Make $50 to $75 a week after learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


FOLLOWING SUBJECTS TAUGHT 


Scalp Massage, Electrical 
and By Hand 

Technique and Art of 
Marcel Waving 

Electrical and Other Ther- 
apeutic Scalp Treat- 


Manicuring 

Skin Bleaching 
Cultivating the Hair 
Hot Oil Treatments 
Dyeing and Tinting 
Facial Massage 
Sterilization 

Light Therapy 
Dermatology 

Mud Packs 

French Hairdressing 
Clipping 

Hair Singeing 
French Curling 
Eyebrow Arching 


CLASSES AFTERNOONS AND EVENINGS 
YOU CAN ENTER SCHOOL ANY TIME 
PRICE REASONABLE — TERMS ARRANGED 


ments 
Hygiene and Sanitation 
Hygiene of Hair and Scalp 
Permanent Waving 
Violet Ray Treatments 
Theory 
Anatomy 
Special Shampoos 
Special Rinses 


APEX COLLEGE 


NEW YORK CITY 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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FISK + 


UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE 


THE COLLEGE 
THE MUSIC SCHOOL 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


“As 


For Particutars, Appress THE Dean 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Best School 
For The 


BEST MEN AND WOMEN 
VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
COORDINATED WOMEN’S COL- 
LEGE WITH A SPLENDID NEW 

DORMITORY 


UNEXCELLED DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a 
Definite Profession or to Continue in Ad- 
vanced Study. 


For Information Address 
THE PRESIDENT 


WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Good Auto Mechanics, Blacksmiths, Carpenters, 
Cooks, Seamstresses, Typists, Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers. 


Downingtown Industrial 
and Agricultural School 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
(Under the Supervision of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction.) 


SPECIALIZES 
In training good workers and good citizens and 
offers to boys and girls over thirteen years of age 


Healthy Climate Outside of City 

Faculty of College-trained Teachers 

Junior and Senior High School Courses 

Properly Supervised Athletic and Social 
Recreation 


For Fontes ter tien ene Principal 
[THE ATLANTA 
SCHOOL of 


8% SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for 
TRAINED NEGROES 
in Social Work 


The Atlanta School 
of Social Work 


Gives training in every branch of techni- 
cal Social Work and in addition offers 
special preparation for the special prob- 
lems which confront social workers in 
Negro Communities. 
EO —————— 


For Further Information Address the 
Director 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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HREE years ago, one Mr. 

(white planter) R. F. D. No. 
Mississippi, came to this section of 
Alabama securing cotton pickers, and 
induced my son, to go with him to help 
gather his fall crop. My son went and 
has never been able to get back to me. 
He is being kept as a slave on the 
——————. place to work without 
freedom. 

I have tried upon several occasions 
to have my son to come to see me. I 
sent him his fare to come to see me in 
my illness. But this man will not allow 
him to leave his farm. I am now well 
up in years, and this is the only child 
that I have in the world. He was my 
dependence to help me live. But now 
I am deprived of any assistance from 
him. 

My son was a soldier in the late 
World’s War. I sent him his discharge 
papers that he may be-able to secure a 
loan on same. He has just slipped me 
a note advising that this Mr. 
has taken his papers and sent them away 
himself thereby putting himself in a 
position to collect his money before it 
gets to him. 

I have begged this Mr. —————— to 
let my son come to see me. He wrote 
me that he could not let him come, and 
that he was doing well with him. He 
further said that he did not whip him 
nor kick him unless he was forced. 
I have his letter he wrote me. I have 
it put away for reference should you 
need it. I also have other letters from 
my son that may prove valuable in 
helping to secure his release. 

I have tried every way I know to get 
my son back home. But have failed. I 
therefore place myself at the mercy of 
your organization. Please help me. I 
now stand ready to meet such financial 
demands that may be required of you to 
finance his expense for securing his re- 
lease. My friends all stand ready to 
help me. But none of us know what to 
do further in this case. We made quite 
a few efforts to find your organization 
in this section of the country but failed. 
Could not find it even in the great city 
of Birmingham, this state. 

We have a new pastor of the A. M. E. 
Church, who has just been appointed to 
a church in this city. He told us of 
your organization. We knew nothing of 
it until this much needed information 
came to me through him. 

I trust that you shall advise me at 
once if you think that your interest can 
be possibly given to this matter. I know 
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OUR READERS SAY 


that I am not here in this world for 
many more years, and would like to see 
my son once more in life. 

Thanking you in advance for your 
immediate interest in this matter, as 
well as for your early reply. 

——_—_—_—,, Alabama. 


T was worth standing up to hear— 
that address of yours in Evanston 
on Wednesday night, and I am sending 
this note to express my gratitude for 
the privilege. Your development of the 
theme, “I don’t blame a man for taking 
$2.00 for his vote—if that’s all he can 
get” was one of the most effective things 
I have heard this many a day. I wish it 
could be expounded into a book, not for 
voters only, but for people in all their 
relationships. It is a philosophy, and 
ethic and a religion all in one. 
Dan B. Erummirrt, Editor, 
The Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


LEASE excuse me to write to you 

first in spite of that I am quite a 
stranger to you and without having been 
introduced by an intimate friend of 
yours. I am teaching English to girls 
and boys at home. I read your adver- 
tisement in Nation October 22, 1930. I 
should think that I can obtain some 
good materials for my English teaching 
from your Crisis. But I cannot sub- 
scribe to your magazine owing my 
monetary difficulty because I must pay 
large amounts of money as for me for 
the school expenses of my two sons. 
My first son Isamu Matsube wish to 
read improve his English by the reading 
of your magazine because he is a student 
of the English Literature department in 
the Dashisha university. It is my earn- 
est wish that I will get some materials 
for my speeches in my church from your 
Crisis because I am a member of the 
Church of Christ in Japan in Tanabe 
and I am an Elder in the same church. 
I wish you would kindly send me a copy 
of Crisis magazine each month from the 
November number, 1930, without any 
charge to me. 

It is my sincere desire that I will 
speak concerning your America and her 
people through your Crisis magazine 
among my fellow Japanese. 

Waiting to your answer for my letter 
soon, 

SEITARO MatTsuBa, 

Tanabecho, Nishimurogun, 
yamaken, Japan. 


Waka- 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Graduate Courses 


Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF ARTS 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


MorEHOUSE COLLEGE 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, School of Religion 


A N institution famous within recent 
years for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development—the only instj- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the education of Negro young men, 
Graduates given high ranking by 
greatest northern universities. Debat- 
ing, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all live fea- 
tures. 
FOR INFORMATION, Address 
JOHN HOPE, President 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College 
of Highest Grade 
Approved by Great Educational Agencies 
and leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 
UNEXcELLED LocarTIon. 
StronG Facu ty. 
SPLENDID EQuIPpMENT. 
Plant worth 
one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
The President or the Dean 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
TALLADEGA ALABAMA 


St. Mary’s School 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
under the direction of the sisters of St, 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6138 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CHEYNEY TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 


CHEYNEY, PA. 


A PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 
offering, in addition to the regular Normal 
Academic Course of two years, professional 
three year courses in Home Economics an 
Shop Work. 

A diploma from any of these courses makes 3 
graduate eligible to teach in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania. 


For further information and catalog, write 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 
CHEYNEY, PA. 


Washington Business Institute 


A professional school of Collegiate Grade Special- 

izing in General Business and Secretarial Courses. 
CIVIL SERVICE 

Class and Individual Instruction—Day and Eve- 


ning Classes. Catalogue on Request. 
Mo 2-6086 Open all Year 
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The Man with 
the 


“Grasshopper Mind” 


OU know this man as well as you know YOURSELF. His 
mind nibbles at EVERYTHING and masters NOTHING. 


At home in the evening he tunes in the radio—gets tired of 
{t—then glances through a MAGAZINE—can’t get interested. 
Finally, unable to CONCENTRATE on anything, he either goes 
to the MOVIES or FALLS ASLEEP in his chair. 


At the OFFICE he always takes up the EASIEST thing first, 
puts it down when it gets HARD, and starts something else. 
JUMPS from ONE THING TO ANOTHER all the time! 


There are thousands of these PEOPLE WITH GRASS- 
HOPPER MINDS in the world. In fact they are the very people 
who do the world’s MOST TIRESOME TASKS—and get but a 
PITTANCE for their work. 


They do the world’s CLERICAL WORK, and routine 
drudgery. Day after day, week after week, month after month, 
year after year—ENDLESSLY—they HANG ON to the jobs 
that are smallest-salaried, longest-houred, least interesting, and 
poorest-futured! 


If YOU have a ‘‘grasshopper mind’’ you know that this is 
TRUE. And you know WHY it is true. Even the BLAZING 
iSUN can’t burn a hole in a little piece of TISSUE PAPER unless 
lits rays are focussed and concentrated ON ONE SPOT! 


A BRAIN THAT BALKS at sticking to ONE THING FOR 
MORE THAN A FEW MINUTES surely cannot be depended 
‘upon to get you anywhere in your YEARS of life! 


The TRAGEDY of it all is this: you know that RIGHT 
NOW you are merely jumping HERE AND THERE. Yet you 
also know that you have WITHIN YOU the intelligence, the 
earnestness, and the ability that can take you right to the high 
place you want to reach in life! 


What is WRONG? WHAT'S holding you back? 


_ Just one fact—one SCIENTIFIC fact. That is all. And when 
you know what it IS, then you can easily learn how to apply it; 
make it carry you STEADILY, POSITIVELY, AND DIRECTLY 
to prosperity and independence. 


That fact is one which has been PROVEN and stated by the 
world’s foremost scientists and psychologists. You are only ONE- 
TENTH as successful as you COULD be! Why? BECAUSE, as 
Science says, you are using only ONE-TENTH of your real 
BRAIN-POWER! 

TEN per cent of his brain is all the AVERAGE person 
‘wes. He is paid for ONE-TENTH of what he really possesses 
because that is all he actually USES. The remainder lies dormant. 
The longer it is unused, the harder it becomes to use it. For the 
mind is like a muscle. It grows in power through exercise and use. 
‘Tt weakens and deteriorates with idleness. 


; What can you DO about it? That is the question you are 
asking yourself. Here is a suggestion. 


Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Send in the coupon below for 
4 copy of ‘Scientific Mind Training.’’ There is no further obliga- 
tion whatever. You need not spend another penny. 


This little book will tell you the secret of self-confidence, of a 
strong will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging concentration. 
It tells you how to acquire directive powers, how to train your 
imagination (the greatest force in the world), how to make quick, 
accurate decisions, how to reason logically—in short, how to make 
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how to banish the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 
inertia, indecision, self-consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wan- 
dering, lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 


Men like Edgar Wallace, Sir Harry Lauder, Prince Charles. 


of Sweden, Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement, the late Jerome K. Jerome, the famous novelist; 
Frank P. Walsh, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, and 
hundreds of others equally famous, praise the simple method of 
increasing brain power and thought power described in this free 


- book. OVER 700,000 OTHERS PRAISE IT. 


You have only TWO CENTS to lose by writing for your 


copy. You may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of mind, hap- 
piness, independence! 


Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTHING 


about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book— 
which is FREE—may be lacking. How can these people EVER 
gain what they hope for, crave for? They are the skeptics,. the 
doubters, the ‘‘show me’’ wiseacres. 


Other thousands will say, ‘“‘I can lose only TWO CENTS. 


| I may GAIN a great deal by reading ‘Scientific Mind Training.’ 


I will send for it NOW. It promises too much for me to RISK 
MISSING.” 


The thousands who are open minded—who aré willing to learn 


something to their advantage—will ACT on their impulse to 
send the coupon. They will be better, stronger minded for having 
TAKEN SOME ACTION about their lives, even if they do noth- 
ing more than to READ a booklet about the inner workings of the 
mind. For your own sake—and for the sake of your loved ones, 
don’t continue to GAMBLE that your future will be bright 
whether or not you DO anything about it! Mail the coupon today. 
—NOwW. ; 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 157, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 


Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Delhi, 
Durban and Melbourne 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 157, 71 West 45th Street, 
New York City 


Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 
‘Scientific Mind Training.’’ This does not place me under any 
obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 
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Complete Satisfaction 


... COMES FROM KNOWING 
. YOUR HAIR AND 
cae AGENT : + 3 SKIN ARE Cc LEAN 


TODAY! 


PORO Soap Price 10c¢ 


Ever so mild, yet it cleanses 
thoroughly, helping you to 
keep your complexion clear 
and fresh looking. Equally 
gratifying as a shampoo. 


PORO Deodorant Price 25 


A snow-white cream, applied 
as directed, maintains a body 
freshness which the bath 
imparts. Why worry about 
embarrassing body odor? 


FORO 


FOR HAIR AND SKIN 


Sold By PORO AGENTS Everywhere 


For Complete List Write 


PORO COLLEGE 


4415 SOUTH PARKWAY 
PORO BLOCK, 44th to 45th St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








